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Ir is one of the complaints of Job, 
that “the earth is given into the hand of 
the wicked ;” which, if it is less generally 
true now than it was in his day, still con- 
tinues to be a standing complaint of the 
world. The deplorable fact, the moan of 
history, as we all know, is bad men in pow- 
er, and still bad menin power. We follow 
down the train of nations and peoples, 
and distinguish everywhere the groanings 
of this sorrow. The flies that buzz and 
flutter in the tyrant spider’s web are an 
image too faithfully true of our miserably 
weak humanity, wriggling age upon age 
in the toils of abused power. What un- 
speakable sufferings crowd the dismal 
story! Order is the pretext for all worst 
and most cruel disorder. Ideas of right 
and liberty make their appearance late, 
and then as crimes. Industry is trampled, 
property and titles violated, families brok- 
en by exile, weakness stripped of shelter, 
and crime of redress. Virtue. itself is 
crushed and duty persecuted. Woes of 
taxation, woes of plunder and lust, under 
cover of public authority ; woes of bleed- 
ing for conquest, and bleeding under con- 
quest—whole nations and peoples dragged 
into the march to die, leaving other na- 
tions depopulated and bare, where their 
desolating march has swept—there is no 
end, in short, to the distractions, pover- 
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BAD MEN IN POWER. 


ties, starvations, bereavements, and bitter 
pangs of wrong, which are being laid, in 
all ages, on the world, by the cruelties of 
wickedness in power. When we say 
these things, crowding our large impeach- 
ment into a few short sentences, we seem 
to be rather making a declamation than a 
sober statement of it; but if we could sum- 
mon up the facts and scenes, and set them 
forth specifically in full historicarray, they 
would take an air of verity so dreadful as 
to make us even shudder, at the possible 
endurance of the world. 


Why then is it and how, that power is 
so generally found in the hands of wicked 
men? It is not always so; as we see- 
when a Cyrus, a Cimon, a Regulus, an 
Alfred, a Washington, or a Lincoln holds 
the reins of empire. Sometimes a real 
usurper like Cromwell, seizes the condi- 
tion of power, to wield it only for the vin- 
dication of right and liberty. And when 
just men, like these, are allowed to show 
the immense beneficence of power, in the 
blessings conferred on their times, and 
the up-looking comfort and strength pro- 
duced, in a few short years, by their right- 
eous administration, we only wonder the 
more that such examples could not be 
more frequent— asking again. less pa- 
tiently than before, Why it is that 1omany 
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bad men are allowed to stalk over the 
world in baleful prerogative, crushing 
out again and again, one after another, the 
rights of merit, agd the promises and pos- 
sibilities of public civilization ? 

Must we, therefore, doubt that God is 
good? or that he organizes law and pub- 
lic rule for the protection of right, and the 
advancement of all best ends in society? 
Perhaps it may be true, as we often hear, 
that even bad empire is better than.no 
empire at all, and Providence, it may be 
thought, is justified by the preponderant 
benefits of law, however wickedly admin- 
istered, as compared with the unspeakable 
miseries of general anarchy. But why 
should it be necessary to make out our 
vindications of Providence in this low 
scale of computation? If authority and 
empire are so much wanted, that the 
benefits a little predominate even when 
wickedly administered, how much better 
and more invaluable are they, when they 
are held by just men faithfully serving 
their times? And just so much worthier 
is it of Providence —never sufficiently 
honored save when it provides the best— 
to have good men alwaysin power? And 
we seem to have an almost imperative 
reason why it should be so, in the fact 
that we are even put in moral obligation 
to “the powers that be,” on the express 
ground, that they are “the ordinance” of 
God himself. All the more strange is it, 
therefore, that bad powers are declared to 
rule thus in God’s right, and that we are 
even required, on holy principle, to obey 
them. So at least we reason—why not 
well ? 


And yet not well, as we shall abun- 
dantly see, when we look the problem 
through more carefully, and bring out the 
points of a true and sufficient solution. 
They are such as these: 

1. Bad men are never in power, because 
they are preferred and selected by Provi- 
dence ; but they are set in power by the 
laws of inheritance, or they win their elec- 
tion to power by wicked and corrupt arts, 
or they seize on the condition of power 
by unscrupulous acts of usurpation. Such 

. laws of inheritance, too, are created, not 
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immediately by God, but by human go. 
ciety rather, and are only providential ip 
the sense that God allows society, in , 
merely permissive way, to establish its 
own customs and precedents ; preferring 
as a matter of benefit to society, to let it 
have a qualified agency in its own govern. 
ment, instead of ruling it by absolute dic. 
tation himself. Besides, it is by no requi- 
sition of Providence, that the ruler pro. 
moted by inheritance isa bad man. He 
could be a true, just man, even as God is 
ever prompting and helping him to be, 
Exactly the same thing is to be said 
when a bad man mounts into power, as 4 
trust conferred by election. Society made 
the laws of election; society made the 
choice. Providence did not prefer his 
election, but only preferred to have the 
people elect for themselves, and do it 
wisely ; only meaning to have them get 
instruction enough, when they do it un- 
wisely, to rectify their judgments and give 
them a conviction, more profoundly im. 
pressed, of the necessary requisites of jus- 
tice and character. Not even a usurper 
need be a bad man, or make any bad use 
of power. When his act of usurpation is 
instigated only by the public woes of his 
time, which woes cry to God for redress, 
he fulfills a call of duty, and is even the 
more sublimely right, that he dares to 
seize a power which feebler souls would 
not. Had Washington failed, history 
might question whether he was not a 
usurper, as it is quite commonly agreed 
that Cromwell, God’s true champion, was. 
But the bad usurper, the Nimrod of his 
time, is not put in his place by God, and 
is not wanted there; only God consents, 
for the peace of society, that powers 
usurped by wrong shall be taken as pow- 
ers de facto, and obeyed till they are 
broken by their own excesses, or some 
counter-revolution is organized with a 
rational chance of success. It is not, 
therefore, true that God puts any bad 
man in power, or, in any proper and true 
sense, prefers to have him in power. His 
plan is simply to let society and man come 
into this field, and learn sufficient wisdom 
in it to prefer and elevate only the just. 
2. It will perhaps be imagined, that if 
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God does not set the bad in power him- 
self, he could, at least, prevent their com- 
ing into power, and save the world in 
that manner from all the public miseries 
inventoried in history. In a certain coarse 

ysical sense, he could; that is, manag- 
ing the world by omnipotent force, he has 
force enough to doit. But he does not 
govern the world by force. He has even 
consented to govern it through its liberty ; 
that is, by counsel, influence, secret mo- 
tivities and providential corrections, just 
far enough off, or far enough back, to al- 
low no finger’s weight of force on the pre- 
rogatives of liberty. In this way God has 
consented, because it was best, to have 
men generate and man their own institu- 
tions. In this finer, higher sense, there- 
fore, itis no irreverence to God to say that 
he could not prevent the obtaining of 
power by wicked men; for we only mean 
that, for good and sufficient reasons, he 
has consented not to interfere by force 
in holding them back, and that, as will be 
seen at once, puts his omnipotence out of 
the question. 

Besides, there is a great deal more im- 
plied in preventing their attainment of 
power than may at first be apparent. 
No mere holding down or repression of 
their lustful energies will be sufficient, 
save as there is an immense uplifting of 
society also into character, and law, and 
courage for the right. No bad man seizes 
the condition of power without help. And 
here, in fact, is the principal difficulty; 
that society itself is so low, and weak, and 
wicked, as to offer itself to the prey under 
any most crafty, unscrupulous leader. 
And there is, in fact, no way of prevent- 
ing his attainment of power, save as he is 
hemmed about by stouter souls in the 
panoply of stouter principles. Where 
there is a mean, dejected, fawning spirit, 
or a crafty, wolfish spirit waiting for plun- 
der, there the bad man need not be much 
of a hero in getting power; he will, in fact, 
be lifted into it. 

It takes very little force f mount above 
weakness, ignorance, and low servility ; 
it would even require a very considerable 
power of self-control not to usurp, by their 
instigation, some right of precedence. 
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What wonder, in fact, is it that men have 
been deified and set up as idols of re- 
ligious worship, where souls are only 
abjects to themselves ; where the low-born 
feeling is dazed by airs of pride and cir- 
cumstance, and the feeble admirations 
and base sycophancies of sin have taken 
away, not only the manliness, but the pro- 
per energy of selfishness? Thus comes 
also caste, a classification of orders that 
is set on a footing even of religious con- 
viction; not that the upper rank has put 
down the lower, any more than the lower 
has lifted and sanctified the upper. Had 
the lower continued to be men, the upper 
could never have become gods, They 
made a bid for degradation themselves, 
and took it by divine right, because it was 
in them already. Much the same is true 
of fashion. Some tyrant, or some favorite 
of some vicious court, or it may be only a 
court exquisite or court harlot, has been 
able, by a certain splendid audacity, to 
set the mode; and then how tamely, nay, 
how eagerly, submits the world! running 
to put on its badges of humiliation, 
ashamed to be without them, and even 
fearing not to be as abject as the law of 
abjectness requires. ‘Terrible power this 
tyrant of the mode! Rather say, sad, aw- 
ful weakness, this subserviency, nay, pride 
of subserviency, in the race, And how 
many things does it include—opinions, 
associations, duties, and even the choice 
of a religion itself. How few can dare to 
be singular even in these, It requires, in 
fact, less nerve to fight a battle than te 
resist a fashion. 

We help bad men into power in other 
ways less feeble and as much more greedy. 
The usurper makes no stride by himself, 
but he has his retainers and conspirators 
about him waiting for the spoil. Thus, if 
he is to be elected to power, he will have 
his file-leaders and voters and vote-buyers 
about him, even as the eagles are gath- 
ered to their prey. Or, perhaps, they 
will have banded themselves together, and 
set him up to be promoted by their vote, 
not for his sake but their own; in the 
name of precedence making him their tool. 
And the greediest, wildest despotism in 
the world is the power that is wielded as 
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a tool. A political party will often be more 
sure of its ascendency, as it is more desper- 
ate in character—held together as a many- 
headed tyranny, for whole generations, by 
the cohesiveness of wrong, and a liberty 
that is free to sell the muniments of order 
and right. Congnerors do not harness 
the people to their chariot unhelped; but 
the people themselves want, some of them, 
a hero, and some of them a chance to be 
heard of themselves, and a great many 
more to see the brave sight of an army ; so 
they march to the standard with cheers— 
only dragging after them, by compulsion, 
such as will not go for the spoil or the 
glory. Slavery might seem to be mere 
force, instigated and helped by nothing 
but the lust of gain. And yet this own- 
ership of men was only bought of another 
ownership that was gotten by capture, 
and that capture again was bid for by the 
weakness of the captives, waiting, as it 
were, to be seized. And so poor Africa 
groans under the heel of slavery, simply 
because Africa herself is breeding and 
hunting her children, to endow this aw- 
ful tyrant power of slavery, the worst 
and most wicked, in some respects, the 
world has ever seen. 

Glancing about thus in every direction, 
we discover some kind of bad power 
mounting into ascendency. What men 
can, they seize—usurpation is the devil, 
so to speak, of all high possibility. But, 
generally, there is a vast complex con- 
nivarice with them in society itself. They 
are instigated, set on, thrust forward, lift- 
ed up, by the weakness, the foolish sub- 
serviency, the mean servility, the greedi- 
ness, and rampant passion of the world. 
So that, if we require it of God to prevent 
the attainment of power by bad men, he 
can do-it only by preventing society at 
large from being just what it is—exactly 
what he has been doing, in all ages, from 
the first day until now; only it is not yet 
done, and, in fact, can be done, only by 
the slowest and tardiest regeneration pos- 
sible. 

8. It will sometimes occur to us that if 
God may not prevent the raising of bad 
men toconditions of power, he might well 
enough restrain them in their abuses of 


Dark Things. [April, 
* power; hedging them about by his proyi- 
dence, humbling them by his providentia] 
judgments, inventing checks and counter. 
checks, making the love of popularity re. 
strain the greediness of plunder, setting a 
balance between sensuality and ambition, 
holding back from manifold wrongs by 
the dread of wide-spread conspiracies, 
making the temptation of a name an ar- 
gument for great public beneficence, wield- 
ing the dread of other powers as a motive 
for the highest possible advancement of 
wealth and character and art, in the peo- 
ple of the tyrant power to be maintained, 
Even masters might be set to the cultiva- 
tion of all best powers, whether of body 
or mind, in their slaves, by the consider- 
ation of higher honor and higher profit to 
themselves, in the use of their faculties, 
All such counterbalancings and restrain. 
ings of motive by opposing motive, are, in 
fact, employed to a certain extent, and are 
always at work under providence ; but they 
only moderate, never effectually stop the 
rage of bad power. To a certain extent, 
we come into this field ourselves, having it 
as one of our own great points of wisdom 
in the adjustment of political institutions, 
to make up what we call “a system of 
checks and balances;” and some of our 
most theoretic statesmen appear to im- 
agine that it can be done, with such per- 
fect nicety of perception, as to make every 
thing keep traverse, no matter how bad 
the magistrates or the people. This most 
preposterous conceit, which undertakes to 
make bad society good enough for good 
government, has never been attempted by 
the supreme government of the world. 
And if possibly God could execute such a 
feat of skill, he would certainly deem the 
trick more mischievous than ingenious. 
What could be a greater subversion of 
moral distinctions, than to have bad men 
as beneficent, as much beloved, as pro- 
foundly honored, as the good and the just ? 
If wicked sovereigns, having no regard 
in principle for righteousness, would yet, 
for policy’s sale, be always faithful to the 
right; if they would sanctify justice, not 
because it is just, but because justice is 
salutary ; if they would assert the right-of 
the poor, because the poor may yet be 
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rich, though despising now their brother- 
hood ; if, for any and all such false motives, 
they would rightly moderate the uses of 
power, and win it thus for their distinc- 
tion in history, that they did well and 
grandly served their people, when caring 
for no principle, and living in no terms of 
moral order, they would be the very great- 
est curse to society that society has ever 
seen—greater, happily, than ever has 
been or ever will be seen. Wrong in the 
attitudes and honors of right! profligacy 
wholesome! pride as good as principle! 
passion trustworthy! selfishness benefi- 
‘cent! Such kinds of character, if we had 
them, would very nearly overset the dis- 
tinctions of virtue, and would be, in fact, 
the greatest conceivable calamity to the 
face. We are brought on thus: 

4. To that which appears to be the 
grand all-determining reason of Provi- 
dence in the elevation of bad men to 
conditions of power; namely, the very 
important, quite indispensable uses they 
may serve, by their wrongs in that condi- 
tion, as related to the better and more 
effective development of moral ideas.” It 
is simply letting*society and man be what 
they are, to show what they are. For, in 
raising a world out of evil, a very consid- 
erable and first problem is, to reveal it to 
itself, or set it in the best conditions to 
make such a revelation. The revelation 
of God is one thing, but a prior and 
equally necessary thing is that man 
should make revelation of himself; that 
is, a revelation of what is evil and de- 
mands a cure. For evil, as a purely spir- 
itual matter, hid in the heart, is not so 
very obvious, and is all the less so that 
we are so much accustomed to it, and so 
necessarily blunted by it. Hence it be- 
comes a great and forward problem in the 
world’s economy, how to get evil most 
effectually revealed to itself. And it is 
done, as we shall see, in three principal 
modes or degrees; namely, in what we 
are and do to inferiors, what we do as be- 
tween equals, and what we do in condi- 
tions of power that give authority. 

Thus if one is hard upon the poor, 
harsh to children, cruel to animals, he 
makes, or may, a very great discovery to 
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himself; such as simply sitting down to 
muse, or think within himself, it would 
even be impossible to make. What is in 
him is brought forth by his acts, and dis- 
tinctly mirrored in them. The same is 
true of his conduct among equals. If he 
is unjust, passionate, severe, revengeful, 
jealous, dishonest, and supremely selfish, 
he is in just that scale of society, or social 
relationship, that brings him out to him- 
self. Simply existing, with so much evil 
in him, would give him no such impres- 
sions ; but the friction of his life among 
equals, in neighborhood and family, in 
trade and travel, in society and opinion, 
keeps him all the while astir, and lets him 
forth in continual self-discovery. He can 
not slink away out of sight into the ob- 
scurity and occult meanness of his own 
self-containing-silence, but he is obliged to 
feel his torment, and reveal his malady, 
both to himself and to others. 

But the full, sufficient, supremely im- 
pressive revelation is never made save in 
the condition of authority, and it appears 
to be one of the great ends of civil society, 
to prepare and bring forth to the general 
sense of mankind this revelation. The 
fact is recognized that government is 
wanted, and must somehow or other be 
had, and then society as it is—the weak, 
the wicked, the foolish, the strong, all 
mixed up together, and brewed histori- 
cally as a caldron heated by much fire— 
is to throw up leaders, chiefs, princes, 
magistrates, constitutions, here in one 
form and here in another, and what man 
can do for himself, in getting up protec- 
tions and protectors, is to be seen, And 
a very considerable part of his benefit is te 
be gotten by his failures. Evil is scarcely 
to be known as evil, till it takes the condi- 
tion of authority. We do not understand 
it till we see what kind of god it will 
make, and by what sort of rule it will 
manage its empire. So it results, that 
bad men get their ascendency, because 
there is badness in the world; and then 
they rule the world as tormentors and 
tyrants, because they must needs act out 
the evil that is in them. In this very sim- 
ple statement, we have the short account 
of how large a part of the world’s bitter- 
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est woes, This one word oppression, 
what a history has it?—in the tears and 
groans and robberies and captivities and 
shackled bodies and desolate homes of 
mankind; in so many peoples moaning to 
each other, age upon age, the outcast lot 
of merit, and the cruel persecution of re- 
ligion; in so many times of dejection 
when society loses hope and péssibility 
under the humiliations of defeat, the 
prostrations of industry, the disabilities 
of debt, the violated honor of contracts and 
treaties —representing, all, the madness 
of power. The feeling brought forth in 
this manner, and kept in painful tension, 
under almost all experiences of power, is 
the feeling of wrong, bitter oppression, 
and abuse, mockery of right and reason, 
and the cry goes up audible or silent to 
God—O Lord! how long, how long ? 
What now is this but a conviction im- 
pressed, or revelation made, of some dread- 
fully malign principle in our humanity. 
It can not bear elevation. Power makes 
a demon of it. And yet we go on trying 
to make society safe, and organize some 
kind of power that will save us from the 
abuses of power—a task that is, alas! how 
difficult. But this one grand fact or issue 
is at least made sure, and it is of greater 
moral consequence even than success 
would be; namely, that, in all our nations 
and families that class above the grade 
of barbarism, we are kept in continual 
stress, or strain, to conquer a condition of 
right and safe protection. Hence all the 
struggles, agitations, and great revolutions 
for liberty, from the times of the Greeks 
downward. Almost every people have 
had in turn, their Draco, their Pisistratus, 
and their thirty tyrants more or less, and 
the struggle has been going on, every- 
where, in every age, to heave off the bur- 
dens of oppression and pluck down the 
oppressors, and conquer, if possible, some 
state of law and liberty; for what we 
mean by liberty is not release from law, 
but a state of security and sheltered equity 
under it. Such liberty how dear to man! 
made dear, by what ages of trial and sor- 
row under the loss of it! The very idea 
ef such liberty is moral, and the grand 
swuggle of the ages to gain it is a struggle 
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after moral ideas and the sublime, diving 
equities of law. And just here all the 
merit of God’s plan, as regards the permis. 
sion of power in the hands of wicked men, 
will be found to hinge; namely, on the 
fact, that evil is not only revealed in its 
baleful presence and agency, but the peo- 
ples and ages are put heaving against it, 
and struggling after deliverance from it, 
We do not commonly think of it—this 
tossing of men’s souls after liberty—as be. 
ing moral at all; we call it political, but 
the contest, if we can but see it, hangs en. 
tirely on such moral ideas of right and be- 
neficence as are staple matters even of a: 
gospel. Our very struggle against the 
domination of evil doers puts us so far in 
respect of right, and begets a kind of salu- 
tary prejudice in us against evil. Even if 
we never pray for this holy boon of equity 
and right which power has robbed us of 
we do, at least, long heavily, strive earn. 
estly, suffer manfully, and fight in life's 
peril to regain it. What we call society, 
kept heaving in this kind of struggle, 
becomes intensely moral, and all we do 
for it is done to make our life endur- 
ble, by the reéstablishmént of just such 


muniments of right as we have ourselves | 


cast off. As far as we go, we are fight 
ing ourselves up into redemption. Not 
that every man who is earnest for lib- 
erty, is trying how to become a saint, but 
that, in a certain general way, the drift 
and striving of society is toward condi- 
tions of right and equity, such as faithfully 
accord, when deeply sounded, with all 
the highest and divinest principles of duty. 
And how great a point is this to be gained 
in a world under evil! 

We do not always turn ourselves about 
in pious reflections, it is true, on what we 
are doing in these matters—do not imagine 
perhaps that we are getting human evil 
revealed by these woes of wrong and op- 
pression; still less that when we are riot 
ing and wrestling for liberty, we are draw- 
ing toward everlasting principles of right 
and divine reason ; probably still less, that 
we are uncovering, in all, the glory of God 
and God’s true magistracy. Here is power 
that, wants no checks and balances to keep 
it safe; here is due shelter for the weak; 
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here is equity even for the proud and the 
yiolent; here is justice never perverted, 
and law never misapplied. All this exact- 


lyis what we are striving after, and yet. 


we do not see it; what has our great 
struggle with bad power to do with God? 
We have no thought in it of being at all 
religious. Even so, it is probably true; 
and still [am obliged to believe that re- 
B jigious ideas are brought as much closer 
tous, as we are brought closer to them, 
aud God as much closer to our feeling as 
religious ideas are more closely bound up 
with our successes. What is the great 
political reformer and champion of his peo- 
pledoing, under so many abuses of power, 
but contending for terms of right and ben- 
dit? What is he maintaining but that 
government is for the benefit of the gov- 
emed ?—based, in this manner, in the su- 
preme law of beneficence. What then is 
hedoing but affirming and glorifying God’s 
“powers” ? And what is more likely— 
morenecessary in fact, than that he and the 
people that follow him will be drawn some- 
times to think of God more approvingly 
and with a softer feeling. They want be- 
neficence—how bitterly do the poor crea- 
tures ache for it!—and here it is, full-orbed 
and ideally perfect. It is even impossible 
that nations, struggling after deliverance 
from iniquitous power, and the establish- 
ment of righteous liberty, should not more 
easily be drawn to God and religion, They 
may for the time be less religiously rever- 
ent, they may rather seem to have their 
affinities with all kinds of unbelief, but 
their real bent even then is better than it 
seems; they only disbelieve what power 
has so fearfully abused ; but God as he is, 
when fitly seen, will be more easily loved 
as the world’s Great Friend and Keeper. 
We discover also, what accords with 
this, that all our modern advances in the 
department of government and public lib- 
erty, are attended by another kind of ad- 
vance which is moral, and exactly keeps 
pace with them. Our constitutions, our 
limitations of monarchy, our abatements of 
priestly despotism, our vindication of free 
thought and opinion, dur new created Par- 
liaments, our emancipations, our world- 
free commerce under world-wide guaran- 
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tees of law—while we are asserting in all 
these forms the supreme right of society 
to be ruled for its own good, there begins 
to be a deference paid almost everywhere 
to the principle of beneficence itself. We 
assert the brotherhood of man; we take 
part in feeling with weakness and dejec- 
tion the world over; we educate our own 
peoples and try to evangelize others; w¢ 
think we begin to see how party can be 
organized and held fast in right, instead 
of being wild force only, organized by the 
cohesiveness of plunder. Moral ideas are 
set up in public arguments, incorporated 
in the documents of thrones, and even be- 
gin to have an acknowledged place in 
statesmanship. Not only do magistrates 
by election, but the most absolute princes, 
admit the strictly moral tenure of their rule, 
and their obligation torule only for the good 
of their people. The change, in one view, 
is a result of Christianity, beginning, at 
last, to win its true place in society. In 
another view it is due to the immense 
struggles of our modern nations after lib- 
erty ; instigated originally by the oppres- 
sions and the unendurable wrongs of wick- 
edness in power. Both concur, one asa 
power moving down upon society from 
without, the other as a power burst- 
ing up out of society Instructed by its 
woes. 

It requires to be added, for the complete 
development of this subject, that political 
society makes no real and permanent gain 
when it makes a conquest for liberty, save 
as that gain is utilized and set fast in the 
department of moral ideas and principles. 
We have just passed through a great pub- 
lic contest for example, not with our thir- 
ty tyrants, but our thirty or three hundred 
thousand tyrants of slavery, to induce 
and bring to the ground the malign power 
they were asserting above our laws and 
institutions. They had been educated to 
be tyrants, and could not be republicans. 
There was never any possibility that a 
leadership trained by slavery should not 
make a magistracy contemning right and 
the restraints of law. They now lie pros- 
trate, and their many-headed tyranny is 
broken; and yet there is nothing done for 
true liberty in them by merely forced eman- 
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cipation of their slaves. Give them power, 
and it will be bad power still, until the 
gain is utilized and made fast in their 
moral feelings and opinions. They can 
never be republicans till they get into the 
divine principle of law, as the guardian of 
liberty. If the tyrannical passion of mas- 
tership is in their hearts, if the slavery 
stays by morally, though broken physi- 
cally, they can not be citizens in any 
trne republic. . 

Let them have the condition of power, 
and it would be bad power, still impossi- 
ble, as’ ever, to be kept in terms of alle- 
giance. There have been a great many 
overthrows of bad power in the world, 
but not one of them has ever been a gain 
to liberty, save as there has been some 
moral gain accomplished, to sanctify and 
set in place the principles of right and 
beneficence. How many republics have 
the French people had proclaimed during 
this present century! Have they gained 
their liberty? Just as much of it as they 
have gained in moral convictions, princi- 
ples, ideas of right, and duty. If they 
should gain a little more,they might even 
bear the liberty of the press, and perhaps 
Napoleon could bear it too. So if we pro- 
claim the republic, as against slavery, ten 
times in a century, we shall only gain 
upon the slavery as far as God’s free-prin- 
ciples—goodness and true brotherhood— 
are incorporated, by our ten campaigns 
against it; and it makes a very great dif- 
ference, be it observed, whether it is they 
campaigning for liberty themselves, or we 
campaigning for it in them. 

Itremains, in conclusion, to suggest what 
appears to be a very important deduc- 
tion, as regards the moral uses of abused 
power, that it would be a very great mis- 
fortune to any people who are loose and 
low in their moral ideas, to have a smooth 
and equitable goverment kept up among 
them for a great length of time. If, by 
some mischance, some power of right tra- 
dition, ora kind temperament in a royal 
stock, some adjustment of checks and bal- 
ances, some distribution of public functions 
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in the departments of legislation, of justice, 
and of executive administration ; if in any 
such way the government should keep it. 
self in wholesome respect to right, when 
the people are growing selfish, and das. 
tardly, and cruel, and sensual, and false. 
hearted, and knavish in trade, what js 
there, in the cast of their history, to make 
them any better? Manifestly nothing, 
What they want is bad government, and a 
good long time of it; and what they want 
they will have, though it may come late, 
They must have a call for courage, else 
they will never get it, and they must 
groan bitterly, before they can raise that 
cry for liberty that rallies courage. Tho 
only good medicine for their selfishness 
will be found in their public sacrifices, 
Much blood-letting will be needed to get 
their meanness out of them. . If they are 
cruel and treacherous, for the two things 
commonly go together, they will get a 
softer, truer magnanimity in the heroics of 
liberty. Their time may not come along 
just as we imagine, but it will come. Let 
us not imagine that it will not come tous, 
because we have a government written 
out. Men are not controlled by the wrap- 
pings of paper. If we come to want a 
usurper, and make a bid for one by our 
moral degeneracy, our sycophancy, our 
violence and reckless passion, we shall 
have him. ' Even a thoroughly wicked 
majority would make as much wickedness 
in power as we can find how to master. 
There is, in fact, no tyranny so dreadful 
as that tyranny by the million, which is 
organized by a corrupt party. It is not, 
of course, smooth sailing that we have 
to do in future, as many are ready to 
assume. As we have had to groan for our 
deliverance, so may also our children. 
Better is it for them, if they require it. 
Have we not ourselves gotten benefit out 
of our sacrifices ? Do we not feel strength- 
ened mightily in our principles? Do we 
not even seem to have had a new, grandly 
moral sense of them opened in our hearts? 
In that sense, maintained by whatever 
meahs, let the republic stand. 
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The San Greal. 


“ My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 


GREAL. 


For to-morrow I go over land and sea 


Tennyson's exquisite verse has con- 
gummated the interest which we Ameri- 
cans have always felt, in a less degree 
only than our cousins over the sea, in the 
heroic proceedings of King Arthur’s court. 
The “Idyls of the King” have made us 
almost intimate with bon roy Artus, and 
the soft beauty of Guinevere, and the 
incomparable companionship of Lancelot, 
and Gawain, Tristram, and other knights 
of the Round Table. Merlin seems nearer 
to us than Isaac Bickerstaff; the crime of 
Mordred is as real to our fancy as the 
crime of Benedict Arnold. ‘“ Galahad,” 
however, to our notion the sweetest of the 
whole cycle of the Laureate’s poems in 
reference to Arthur, is perhaps too much 
veiled by a certain tender minor tone of 
mysticism to suit the popular taste, and 
the venture he achieved is not of so at- 
tractive a kind as the adventures of Lance- 
lot and of Tristram. The general reader 
will, of course, always commend Hercules 
for his preferring the pursuits of wisdom 
to those of pleasure; but, if the succeed- 
ing adventures were to be put into a book, 
he would rather be told of those met in 
pleasure’s path. So we admire and ap- 
plaud Galahad as he goes upon his grand 
quest, his face resolutely set forward, and 
his noble spirit keeping fair “through 
faith and prayer, a virgin heart in work 
and will;” but, for all that, we turn away 
from him to learn more of the guilty loves 
of Lancelot and Guinevere, their misery 
and despair, their contrition and punish- 
ment. It is human nature simply—that 
same human nature which makes the lush 
painting please us more than the chill 
chaste statue, and the multitudinous pas- 
sion of the drama more thgn the equable 
flow of the epic, or the single strain of the 
lyric. , 

Still the San Greal is the proper key- 
note to the poems about Arthur, and the 
quest of it was the occasion of nearly all 


In search of the Holy Grail ;"—J. R. Lowgt1. 








those heroic mishaps which the Sirs of 
the Round Table had to endure—mishaps 
such as never were vouchsafed to any 
other than the cavaliers who shine so 
bright in romances of chivalry. And the 
legends in reference to this sacred vessel 
are among the most curious in all that 
mosaic of myth with which zealous super- 
stition and pious ignorance in the Mid- 
dle Ages so overlaid the simple fabric of 
Christianity. is 

The Holy Graal, Grail, or Gréal, Le 
Saint Gréal, or San Greal, as it is more 
commonly written, was the Eucharistic 
cup or vessel used by our Saviour upon 
the occasion of the Last Supper. In the 
legends concerning Joseph of Arimathea, 
it is styled Hanap, from the Latin Hana- 
perium. Graal is a word of Celtic origin, 
and comes to us—through its Latinized 
forms, Garalis, Gradalis—from the old 
French word Grasal, which signifies a 
cup. Some, from mistaken analogy, are 
disposed to derive it from sanguis realis, 
sang real, san greal, because it became the 
receptacle of the Saviour’s royal blood; 
but the Celtic etymology is unquestion- 
ably the correct one. 

The legends in regard to the San Gréal 
are almost innumerable. They may, how- 
ever, be divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to the fortunes assigned to the sacred 
cup, after it had passed from the hands of 
its original possessors. These classes of 
legend may be styled: 1, The French- 
English; 2. The German; 3. The Italian. 
Of these legends, the English (or French, 
for all the Arthur romances were origin- 
ally in French, and probably many were 
translated from the oral narratives or sing- 
ing of Welsh or Breton bards) are the 
most numerous, the best known, and the 
most poetical; the German are the most 
fanciful; and the Italian most connected 
with actual history. 

I. Thomas Warton, in his history of 
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English poetry, got most of his notices of 
Arthur, Merlin, and the Knights of the 
Round Table from a metrical romance in 
forty thousand lines, entitled the Saint 
Grail, and written in the time of Henry 
Sixth by Thomas Lonelich. The manu- 
script of this monstrous poem is now in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. The Bibliothéque des Ro- 
mane contends that this version of Lone- 
lich was derived from a much earlier 
Histoire du Quéte de San Gréal, from 
the pen of Chrétiende Troyes, the author 
of nearly all the original romances about 
Arthur and his court. This work, which 
dates as far back as the end of the twelfth 
century, was first printed in French prose 
by Gallyot du Pré in 1516, and is the 
rarest prose romance we have. 

Chrétien, in accordance with legendary 
practice, establishes the authenticity of 
his work by claiming to have written it 
down directly from the dictation of the 
Saviour. It begins with a genealogy of 
the Saviour, made up in part from the 
genuine, and in part from the apocry- 
phal Gospels, and then proceeds to give 
us the early history of the relic as received 
upon all hands. This history is as fol- 
lows : 

Joseph of Arimathea, who is repre- 
sented as a knight equally distinguished 
for piety and for chivalry, came into pos- 
session of the Hanap, or sacred vessel of 
the Last Supper, after the death of his 
Master and the dispersion of his followers. 
Nicodemus having permitted him to de- 
posit the sacred body of his Lord in his 
own sepulchre, he filled the cup with 
blood from the Saviour’s wounds, and 
kept it as a memento of the divine sacri- 
fice. But after the Resurrection, the ex- 
asperated and furious Jews laid violent 
hands upon Joseph, and, conveying him 
to a dungeon outside the city, deprived 
him of his treasure, the Holy Grail, and 
left him in misery and despair. At night, 
however, the Lord appeared to him in his 
cell, cheered and comforted him, restored 
the San Greal to his possession, and, in 
reward for his devotion and tenderness 
during the dark hours of the Crucifixion, 
bestowed upon him the gift of perpetual 
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youth. According to the grave chronicle 
of Matthew of Paris, Joseph only needed 
to fall into a species of ecstacy or trance 
at the expiration of each hundred years 
to find himself, upon awakening, restored 
to all his pristine youth, health, and vigor, 

It was not until he had consumed forty. 
two years in serene devotion and mystic 
contemplation of his sacred treasure that 
the knight of Arimathea was released from 
his dungeon, by order of that virtuous em- 
peror, Titus, As soon as he was at large, 
Joseph set out for Britain, to convert the 
benighted inhabitants of that remote jg]. 
and, On his way to the ultima Thule, 
Joseph was enabled, by means of the 
miraculous powers of the San Greal, to 
win a great victory for Enelach, King of 
Sarraz, over his insulting foes, the Egyp. 
tians, and so to bring that mighty sover. 
eign over to the true faith. Arrived in 
England, the zeal of the Arimathean, and 
the wonderful efficacies of the sacred ves- 
sel of which he was custodian, produced 
such an effect that the whole island was 
speedily converted to Christianity. 

So much for Chrétien’s romance, which 
now takes leave of Joseph, and introduces 
us to Arthur’s court and the knightly ad. 
ventures that attended the quest proper 
of the San Greal. The Morte Arthur, 
however, and the prose 7ristan, take up 
the history of the San Greal where De 
Troyes left it. Joseph, having done all 
the good he could in the world, and get- 
ting tired of existence, resolved to die, 
He bequeathed the sacred relic to his de 
scendants, who were to be its perpetual 
custodians so long, at least, as they pre 
served a strict chastity of thought, word, 
and deed. During many years the San 
Greal remained in their charge, a central 
point of innumerable pilgrimages, and the 
source of consummate blessings to the 
favored land of Britain. But this golden 
age could not last. Crime spread every- 
where, and the San Greal began to with- 
draw both its presence and its miraculous 
favors from an undeserving race. . To 
crown the record of iniquity, one of its 
custodians was guilty of beholding, with 
unhallowed eyes, the beauty of a female 
pilgrim who was at prayer before it, The 
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gered lance, which was now in compan- 
inship with the holy vessel, instantly 
punished the sacrilegious wretch by spon- 
jyneously piercing him through both his 
thighs. The wound refused to heal, and 
this bleeding guardian of the San Greal 
yas henceforth known by the name of 
roy Pecheur, and was endowed with 
mimmortality of suffering. King Sinner 
remained in this terrible condition until 
King Arthur succeeded his father Uther 
m the throne, and founded the Round 
Table. All Arthur's enemies vanquished, 
itonly remained to achieve the San Greal, 
which the enchanter, Merlin, had predict- 
ed was a feat reserved for some champion 
of the Round Table. That famous board 
had an express place assigned upon it for 
the Sacro Cattino, when it should be re- 
cyered. The conditions necessary, how- 
ever, to the restoration of the cup to its 
pristine efficacy, and of King Pecheur to 
health, were somewhat hard. The achieve- 
ment was not to be effected by sword nor 
lance, but by an unblemished purity and 
chastity of soul and body. Whether the 
knights were coy about accepting vows 
so exigent, whether their consciences told 
them it was not in their power to perform 
them, or whether they were simply scep- 
tical, is not told us, but, at any rate, their 
ardor required to be stimulated. Accord- 
ingly, on Pentecost eve, during a great 
feast that was being celebrated at Arthur’s 
Castle of Cardual, the San Greal made its 
appearance, as some lovely captive might 
unveil herself to spur her rescuers on to 
more heroic endeavor. The apparition is 
graphically described in the prose Morte 
@ Arthur: 

“Anon they heard craking and crying 
of thunder, that them thought the place 
should all to rive. In the midst of the 
blaste, entered a sunne beame, more cleare 
by seaven times than ever they saw day. 
Then began every knight to behold other, 
and either saw other by their seeming 
fairer than ever they saw other. . . Then 
there entered into the halle the Hoty 
Grayx, covered with white samite; but 
there was none that might see it, nor who 
bare it, and there was all the halle fullfilled 
with good odors.” 
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Compare with this the verse in Tenny- 
son’s “Sir Galahad” : 
A gentle sound, an awfel light.! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-light mingles with the stars.” 


The Romance continues, in a more prac- 
tical vein: “And every knight had such 
meate and drinke as he best loved in this 
worlde ; and when the Hoty Grayie had 
been borne through the halle, then the holy 
vessel departed suddenly, that they wist 
not when it became.” 

This ocular demonstration of the super- 
nal splendors and virtues of the San Greal, 
sufficed to evoke all the knight errantry 
that slumbered at Arthur’s court. Each 
chevalier set off at once, upon his own 
private quest, and each one encountered 
innumerable adventures. Even! Lancelot 
du Lac, and Tristram, the son of Meliadus, 
entered resolutely upon the quest, though 
the amour of the one with Yseult, and the 
notorious liaison of the other with Queen 
Guinevere, made their errantry something 
very much like presumption and impiety, 

But, if Lancelot and Tristram were not 
to achieve the San Greal, so also Merlin’s 
prophecy was not to fall to the ground for 
lack of a virtuous chevalier at Arthur’s 
court. The hero of the distinguished 
achievement was Perceval, assisted by Sir 
Galahad and Sir Bors. Perceval has a ro- 
mance to himself in the cycle of the Round 
Table, entitled “‘Le Roman de valliant 
Perceval de Galles, Chevalier de la Table 
Ronde, lequel achevra les adventures du 
Saint Greal, avec aucuns faits belliqueux 
du Chevalier Gauvain et autres.” Its au- 
thorship is variously ascribed to de Troyes, 
to Raoul de Beauvais, to Menessier, and 
to Rusticien de Pise. We shall not dis- 
cuss it, nor recount the numerous adven- 
tures and bellicose actions of which this 
romance is so singularly full. Suffice it to 
say, Perceval came to Cardual an ignorant 
rustic, but possessed of a high spirit and 
a virtuous soul; in a very brief period he 
became a most accomplished knight, the 
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very mirror of chivalry. When the other 
knights entered upon the conquest of the 
San Greal, Perceval, in pursuit of the same 
end, went in search of le roy Pecheur, 
who, it seems, was an uncle of the young 
adventurer. Here, his continence and 
virtue are rewarded with a sight of the 
sacred cup and lance. Perceval immedi- 
ately turns hermit, and, from a brother 
devotee, is instructed in the formuls: ne- 
cessary to restore its efficacy to the San 
Greal. Thus armed, he revisits his uncle’s 
eourt, and cures his pertinacious wound ; 
whereupon the grateful old man constitutes 
him his heir, and dies shortly after, leav- 
ing Perceval in possession of the revived 
treasures. These he forthwith exhibited 
at Arthur’s court, much to the gratification 
of the assembled knighthood, who delight- 
ed to see it move thrice round the table at 
each meal, supplying to each one the deli- 
eacies his appetite craved. But, his task 
over, the quest accomplished, Perceval 
soon grew weary of a life made palling 
by the recollection of foredone heroisms, 
achievements, excitements, and he retired 
into a hermitage and abided there the bal- 
ance of his days, telling his beads, and re- 
joicing in the companionship of his Holy 
Grail. When he died, says the romance, 
not even Galahad nor Bors were found 
worthy to be his residuary legatees; and 
so the sacred vessel, the lance, and the 
silver trencher were borne up to Heaven 
along with him. 

I. But, if the French and English 
chroniclers and romancers who built so 
elaborately upon the recitals of Scotch, 
Welsh, Breton, and Armorican bards, 
were satisfied with such a solution of the 
problem of the San Greal, it is certain that 
the German legendaries, who devised con- 
tempory or later song or fable upon this 
topic, were not satisfied. The Holy Grail, 
says the German cycle of legend, was 
originally brought from Heaven for the 
service of the Lord in the hands of Ra- 
phael, God’s holy angel of love. Of glori- 
ous and unexampled splendor was this 
sacred vessel, manufactured out of a sin- 
gle great carbuncle, and it did so blaze, 
sparkle, and flame, that men’s eyes re- 
fused to look upon it, and even the angels 
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shaded their faces from it behind the white 
downy texture of their wings. Great, 
also, was the miraculous power of healing 
of the Holy Grail, so that it could not 
only cure bodily sufferings, but ass 

also, mental anguish, and set to rights any 
degree of moral obliquity. And this wag 
the reason that men treasured the Holy 
Grail so highly, what time that chivalrous 
apostle of the Celts, Joseph of Arimathea, 
continued to reside upon earth. But Jo. 
seph died, and wickedness overspread the 
face of the globe, like a foul, darksome 
cloud, and the sacred relic was on the 
point of withdrawing its beneficent light 
forever. At this crisis, however, a chaste 
and virtuous soul came forward to prevent 
such a calamity, The young Titurel was 
the son of the King of France, and the 
mingled blood of both German and Celtic 
royal races flowed in his exalted veins. 
But Titurel cared not for birthright nor 
for kingcraft. He was as pious as Saint 
Louis, as ascetic as Saint Francis, as gal- 
lant a chevalier as Roland de Roncevalles. 
He went to Syria, fought long and val- 
iantly in defence of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and founded the most honorable, chaste, 
and noble society of the Knight Templars, 
who were so long a sharp thorn and a 
grievous in the flesh of the accursed Ma- 
hound. After Titurel had thus rehabili- 
tated the cause of the Church in Syria, he 
came west, and forthwith conquered the 
San Greal from the English, whose vices 
were so enormous just then that they 
found no favor in the sight of Heaven. 
Once possessed of this sacred relic, which 
exercised its usual fascination upon him, 
Titurel resolved to devote himself for- 
ever to its service. So he gathered about 
him a band of chosen followers, erected 
them into a confraternity of the San 
Greal, and bound them by solemn oath, 
to be forever true knights in its ser- 
vice. Then, putting himself at their 
head, and bearing with him the San 
Greal, he led them eastward into the wil- 
derness. After long wanderings, they 
came, somewhere in the interior regions 
of Tartary, into the territories of a prince, 
variously known in medisval story as 
Unchan or Quang Khan, who was con- 
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verted, with all his people, by the power 
of the San Greal, and by Titurel was bap- 
tied Prestus Johannes, or Prester John, 
who reigned as a model sovereign until 
he was defeated and put to death by 
Genghis Khan, in a battle which Marco 
Polo has described as circumstantially as 
ifhe himself had witnessed it.* In Pres- 
ter John’s country, upon the summit of a 
lofty and unapproachable mountain, Titu- 
rel and his followers built a glorious 
temple, a fit receptacle for the Holy Grail ; 
and there he and they, happy of heart 
and pure and elevated in spirit, watch and 
pray and minister to the cup of the flaming 
carbuncle, even unto this day. 

This legend, in which Western and Ori- 
ental elements are curiously blended, is 
conjectured to have originated in Spain, 
during the struggle between Castilian and 
Saracen. It is certain that the Provencal 
poet, Guion, in narrating the tradition in 
one of his Zaies, claims that he discovered 
itin some Arabicacompositions he had ac- 
cess to at Toledo, the work of a certain 
Moor whom he calls Flegetanis, The con- 
nection of the San Greal with King Ar- 
thur’s Court is said to be more recent. 
The first German who wrote upon the sub- 
ject of this legend was the Minnesinger 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. t 

If Thus, as we have seen, according 
to English legend, the San Greal is no more 
on earth; according to German legend, it 
is preserved in an invisible temple, on an 
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inaccessible mountain in the wilds of Tar- 
tary; the Italians, however, show you the 
sacred vessel at this very day! It is pre- 
served in the treasury of the Cathedral at 
Genoa, as the most precious relic they 
have, and is described as being of green 
glass, of a hexagonal shape, with two 
handles, and measuring three feet, nine 
and one fourth inches in circumference. 

The historical record of this relic has a 
formidable respectability. It came into 
the possession of the Genoese in 1101, 
being assigned to them as part of the 
spolia opima of Ceesarea upon the capture 
of that city. For this fact we have the 
authority of William of Tyre, who de- 
scribes it as a “vas coloris viridissimi, in 
modum parapsidis formatum,” and sup- 
poses it (as the Genoese also did) to be 
of pure emerald. Again, we have evi- 
dencet that it was exhibited as a sacred 
relic of rare and curious value to King 
Louis XII. of France, when he visited Ge- 
noa in 1502; to the Pope, when on his 
way to Avignon, and to the Emperor 
Charles V. 

Finally, Napoleon nearly occasioned an 
émeute in Genoa, in 1806, upon the occa- 
sion of his removal of the Sacro Cattino to 
Paris, to take a place among his other 
plunder. And when, in 1815, it was re- 
stored, in spite of the fact that it was 
broken on the way, its return was wel- 
comed with the greatest enthusiasm by 
the whole population of Genoa. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——O————— 


CITY LYRICS. 
No. L. 
THE NEWS-BOY. 


I near a Voice upon the air, 

It cries aloud, “ Prepare—prepare !” 
It cries like one in sore distress, 

As traveling in the Wilderness. 


The News-Boy comes from wretched bed, 
Scarce knowing where to lay his head ; 





* Travels, ii. c. 63. 





+ Cf. upon these German legends: Hamburg Volks-Lexicon ad loc. ;. Haupt u. Hoffmann’s 
Alt-deutsche Blatter ; San Marte’s Leben u. Dichten Wolframs v. Eschenbach, etc. 


$ In Jehan d’Autun, Croniques de Louis XIL. 





Marcella of Rome. 


Comes with great news in scanty dress, 
Like Baptist in the wilderness. 


He girds him with the rising Day; 
He shouts aloud for men to stay. 

“ Great news is born—to all I bring ;” 
So the young Herald runs to sing. 


He bringeth news from countries far ; 
Sweepeth the Heavens star by star; 
Delveth in mines, and brings to light 
The hidden wealth of Earth and night. 


He flasheth from old ocean’s bed ; 

And at his touch, the quickened Dead, 

The sheeted Thoughts come from their graves, 
To work and run, man’s willing slaves, 


The ship, wide wandering o’er the sea; 
Deep statecraft’s cunning mystery ; 
The subtle schemer’s midnight toil— 
All bring to him their gathered spoil. 


Grasping with unwashed, grimy hands, 

He bears the secrets of all lands, 

And tells of Kings—wealth—Empire—gold, 
With lips all bloodless, starved, and cold. 


So doth our Earth Heaven’s Envoys treat 
With thorny crowns and nailéd feet ; 
And souls that utter Wisdom’s cries 

It mocks, derides, and crucifies. 


MARCELLA OF ROME. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PHILIP’S DECISION, 


Morning dawned over the Eternal City. 
The many gates were thrown open, and 
the peasants flocked in with their mer- 
chandise, and travelers from the ends of 
the world entered, wondering at every 
step. From the palace-crowned hills came 
the few nobles on their way to the luxu- 
rious bath or the exciting forum; from 
the valleys at their feet came forth the 
many laborers, mechanics, and beggars. 
The beggars whined for alms; the nobles 
contemptuously tossed them their oboli. 
The children played merrily in the public 
gardens and streets, the workman whis- 
tled at his task, the mother sang her 


baby to sleep, as she sat working at her 
window. In aword, Rome lived that day 
as it had lived many days before, as it 
hoped to live many days after, as it wished 
to live forever. Every thing spoke of ex- 
citement, luxury, pomp, and power. A 
stranger would never have thought how 
many anxious hearts were beating in that 
mighty city, upon how many desolate 
homes that morning sun was shining. 
Never had the shady lane leading to the 
house of Marcus, the vintner, looked more 
inviting; never had it been more silent. 
The dew which lay thickly on the lawn 
had not been brushed aside by any in- 
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trading feet. On the steps of the porch, 
and on the vines which overhung it, Mar- 
¢ella’s doves cooed in vain for their morn- 
ing crumbs, and the caresses of their 
mistress’s gentle hand. The sun, peeping 
through the vine-curtained windows, 
glanced on the smooth, unused beds, and 
seemed to linger wonderingly about a 
broken toy, which lay on the floor where 
little hands had dropped it. Would they 
ever seek it again? The loom stood idle 
against the wall, with the half-finished 
web in it; but the shuttle was empty and 
lay on the shelf. There too lay the well- 
used distaff, with the hank of wool beside 
it, The mother’s busy fingers ‘have done 
with those homely tasks; she has other 
work to do for the Master. 

Philip's room wa’ hardly in such order. 
On his table ‘lay a roll of papyrus, on 
which he had commenced an epistle to 
his friends in Greece, and a tablet with a 
half-finished sketch of the temple of Apol- 
lo. His pencils and colors lay scattered 
about, and behind them stood an open 
volume of Socrates, supported on a book- 
rack of sculptured bronze, representing 
Minerva crowning Plato with an olive 
chaplet, and pointing upward to where 
Jupiter, thunderbolt in hand, bent toward 
him from his throne; and Venus, forget- 
ful of her beauty, and Atlas, of his heavy 
burden, seemed as if entranced with the 
eloquence of the favored mortal. 

Let the unfinished picture and epistle 
lie there. They tell of a life compara- 
tively harmless and innocent, though self- 
ish and sadly wasted. But close the roll 
of Socrates, and lay aside the carved fa- 
ble. Philip, in the Mammertine, has bet- 
ter things than these. The philosophy of 
the wisest of the Greeks was but as child’s 
talk to the wisdom of the Nazarene; he 
had seen diviner beauty than that of Ve- 
nus; he rested on the arm of a God to 
whom Jupiter was but as a shadow pass- 
ing away. 

' The sun rose higher, and looked down 
on a fast-increasing crowd in the Via Sa- 
cra. The teeming alleys of the metro- 
polis had poured forth their thousands, un- 
til the whole of the magnificent street, 
from the prison to the forum, was one 
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great mass. They had waited patiently 
for more than one weary hour, but now a 
murmur arises which swells into a shout} 
for sec! far down the street, the flashing 
of light from polished steel ; listen to the 
trampling of horses; see the banners of 
Rome floating on the breeze; how the 
golden eagles flash through the cloud of 
dust! Here come the conquerors of the 
world with new captives; this must be 
another triumph for Rome, already al- 
most sated with victory. But who is the 
first of these captives? An aged, gray- 
haired man. The second? A pale, sim- 
ply dressed girl. The rest? Unarmed 
men, feeble women, helpless children. 
Truly a noble triumph for the city of the 
Czesars to behold ! 

There was nothing wonderful in the 
sight to make people stare so. That 
noble old man had walked their streets, 
in an innocent and holy life, for seventy 
years. Many of the others were their 
friends, their fellow-workmen, their neigh- 
bors, their kindred; and yet there was a 
strange fascination for the Roman crowd 
in that little, helpless band of captives. 
The quiet, harmless lives of the Christians 
had won for them the favor of most in 
the middle and lower classes; but there 
had lately broken out a strange sickness 
in the city, and the party opposed to the 
fast-increasing sect had seized upon this 
opportunity to further their plans by in- 
sinuating among the ignorant mob that all 
this trouble was caused by the Christians, 
and that the fatal miasma was made by 
them in their secret haunts among the 
catacombs, and sent forth to desolate the 
city. There is nothing on earth so fickle 
as the crowd that throngs an overgrown 
city, and so it happened that hands into 
which Marcella had poured her benefac- 
tions, were raised to point at her; child- 
ren, which she had fondled on her knees, 
were lifted on their parents’ shoulders to 
add their shrill shrieks of derision to the 
voices of their elders, and shake their tiny 
fists with the rest. 

Marcella herself seemed to heed none 
of thesa things; perhaps she did not see 
them. She walked forward very quietly, 
her eyes cast downward, her plain dress 
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arranged with its accustomed neatness, 
her beautiful hair coiled in smooth braids 
about her shapely head. She was pale, 


but there was not about her that air of 


supernatural exaltation and abstraction, 
which poets and painters love to delineate 
in the faces of martyrs. She looked very, 
very like a sad and weary woman. Never 
had she looked more beautiful; but it was 
not her beauty which hushed, for an in- 
stant, the tumult, and calthed the passions 
of that brutal crowd. It was rather the 
gentle dignity which was expressed in 
every motion of her noble figure. She 
seemed so like what they had daily seen 
walking the streets, and entering their 
dwellings, that they could not believe her 
a criminal being led before her judges. 
If they had realized her danger, if they 
had seen in those manacled hands the 
presage of her fearful doom, the low mur- 
murs of “Our Marcella! Marcella of 
Rome!” that fell in tones of wonder, and 
even of affection, might have swelled to 
a shout which would have shaken the pal- 
aces of the Ceesars, and thousands of 
brawny hands might have snatched from 
the maiden the martyr’s crown and palm, 
now seeming so very near. But it was 
not to be. The murmur died away; the 
guard proceeded without interruption un- 
til they entered the hall of judgment, and 
then, the gates being closed in the faces 
of the throng, they were left to await the 
moment when they might shout their ap- 
plause at the result of the trial. If it were 
favorable, they would escort the released 
captives triumphantly to their homes; if 
the contrary, they could rejoice in the 
prospect of what they so dearly loved— 
a grand bloody drama in the Colosseum. 
It made little matter, they would have seen 
the show! 

Within the judgment-hall all was quiet 
and order. The judge sat in his chair of 
state, the witnesses were gathered in good- 
ly array, executioners with their instru- 
ments of torture stood on one side, and, 
on the other, a gayly decked altar, and a 
priest with garlands ready for sacrifice— 
these were the alternatives to be presented 
to the Nazarenes. 

The venerable bishop stepped forward 
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first; he, who had so long led his little 
flock, would not now draw back in the 
hour of their fierce temptation. But before 
he had time to speak a word, he was push- 
ed aside by a young girl who had been 
standing among the crowd gathered be. 
hind the judge’s chair. 

“Philip! Philip!” she said, seizing the 
young man’s hands and trying to draw 
him away, “I am so glad I have found 
you at last! Soldiers! take off these 
chains; he is my brother, he has nothing 
to do with these Christians !” 

Peremptory as was the maiden’s tone, 
the guard was not quite ready to obey her 
unless ba¢ked by other authority, and 
looked at the judge for instructions. The 
judge himself seemed quite amazed. 

“Who is this girl! What has she to do 
with the prisoner ?” Bi’ 

“My lord,” said a man, evidently a 
noble by his dress, who was leaning against 
the back of the magisterial chair, “the 
maiden is a Grecian from Ephesus, and 
that is her brother. They came here not 
two months ago, and are no Christians. 
I know their father well, Tithonius of 
Ephesus ; the emperor has no better friend 
in all Greece. How the lad has fallen in 
with such company I do not know, but 
certain Iam that he has nothing to do 
with this disreputable sect.” 

The judge’s brow relaxed. 

“Guards, release that young man. 
Philip of Ephesus, for thy father’s sake I 
will not have thee stand in such company.” 

The bonds fell from Philip’s hands, the 
cord by which he was fastened to his fel- 
low-prisoners was hastily cut, but he did 
not move. The judge was bending kindly 
toward him, the noble who had interfered 
in his behalf had made some steps forward 
to take him by the hand, but still he did 
not move. There wasa deep silence, while 
every eye in the crowded judgment-hall 
was fastened on him; at last he broke 
it: 

“My lord judge, my sister and the 
noble Maximus mistake. I am indeed the 
son of Tithonius of Ephesus, and a good 
friend to our lord the emperor, but I am 
a Christian.” 

The judge’s face darkened, and he turned 
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to the noble; the latter only looked in- 
eredulous, and said sarcastically : 

“There is no accounting for the whims 
of youth, but if you will suffer him to come 
aside for a moment with me, I will en- 
deavor to ascertain the meaning of this 
very strange assertion.” 

The judge assented, and gave the neces- 
sary order, and in a few minutes Philip 
found himself separated from his compan- 
jons and led to a large, luxuriously fur- 
nished apartment, where he was soon join- 
ed by Maximus, The latter threw himself 
down on a cushioned couch, and motioned 
Philip to an equally comfortable seat, but 
he declined respectfully. 

“My lord, I am a prisoner; it is not 
meet that I should sit in your presence.” 

“Philip of Ephesus!” said Maximus an- 
grily, “for your father’s sake, who has done 
me more .than one favor, I have used my 
influence to protect you from the conse- 
quences of some foolish freak into which 
you have fallen, probably unawares; and 
have brought you here to talk to you, as 
man to man, and save you from the dis- 
grace to which a public trial for such a 
crime would subject you and your family. 
But I warn you that my patience has its 
limit, and my favors are not to be slighted ; 
they will not be offered twice. What did 
you mean by the foolish declaration you 
made in the hall just now ?” 

“You are very kind to take this interest 
in me, Maximus,” replied the young man 
quietly, ‘‘and in my father’s name and my 
own I thank you; but what I said just 
now is true; I can only repeat it, lama 
Christian.” 

“Do you know what that means?” said 
Maximus sternly. 

“Hardly,” replied Philip; ‘I can hard- 
ly understand it yet; it is too grand and 
glorious a thing for me to comprehend so 
soon; I only know it means peace and 
joy and hope and love.” 

“All this is nonsense,” said Maximus, 
rising angrily ; “I ask you again—do you 
know that to be a Christian means to be 
an enemy to the Roman nation—Rome, 
that rules the world ; that to be a Christ- 
ian means degradation, poverty, infamy ; 
that to be a Christian means a prison, tor- 
Vor. IV.—32 
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ture, agony, death? Answer me, do you 
know this ?” 

“As to the first,” replied the young 
man calmly, “Iam no enemy to Rome. 
Rome has no- better subjects than those 
she so despises. As for the second, the 
Master I serve has borne all this for me ; 
it can not be shame to follow in the foot- 
steps ofa God. As for the last, to bea 
Christian means not death, but life—life 
eternal and glorious, life of soul and body.” 

“T do not understand you,” replied 
Maximus. “It is as certain as that you 
stand there, that unless you renounce 
these notions, you will suffer imprison- 
ment and torture, probably a cruel and dis- 
graceful death. The lions in the Colosse 
um will soon change your ideas of death. 
Why, your Christ, this Nazarene, is dead ; 
crucified like a slave a hundred years ago. 
What have you to do with him? What 
can he do for you ?” 

“He can make me stand here and listen 
unmoved to your threats, and he will give 
me strength to bear your tortures with 
equal composure.” ; 

“How long have you held these opin- 
ions?’ said Maximus, after a minute's. 
pause. 

“Since yesterday.” 

“Since yesterday /” repeated the Roman 
with surprise. ‘“ Why, you were only ar- 
rested yesterday.” 

“Tt was so, my lord; when I was ar- 
rested I had hardly yet decided—that is, I 
had not yet understood it.” For it seemed 
a wrong thing to the young convert to 
speak of deciding in such a matter. As if 
a thirsty man should speak of deciding 
whether he would drink the cool draught 
held to his lips; as if the fugitive, hunted. 
to the death, should hesitate about accept- 
ing a safe refuge opened before him. 

“One would hardly think,” replied. 
Maximus, “that that would be a cir- 
cumstance calculated to influence you in 
the way it seems to have done. But how 
did you happen to be with these Christ- 
ians? They do not generally admit the. 
uninitiated into their mysteries.” 

“T was not with them,” said Philip. 
“T went to seek my friends, and was wan-- 
dering, lost among the catacombs, when L 
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was met, and conducted to their place of 
meeting.” 

“And what did you see there?” ex- 
claimed the Roman, eagerly. ‘ What were 
their incantations, their ceremonies ?” 

Philip smiled, as he thought how little 
these terms applied to the simple worship 
which he had witnessed. 

“I did not see any incantations. They 
offered up prayers and thanksgivings, and 
listened to words from their holy books.” 

“To whom did they offer these prayers 
and thanksgivings ?” 

“To God, and Christ as God,” replied 
Philip, reverently. 

“To God!” replied the Roman, peevish- 
ly. “Towhich God? There are enough 
of them, I trow. See the arrogance of 
these fellows. We offered to place a 
statue of their god in the Pantheon, with 
all the rest, but, by Jupiter! they thought 
the Pantheon itself was not large enough 
‘to hold him, or else he was too fine for 
the company of Mount Olympus, for they 
must needs turn the father of the gods 
himself from his throne to make a fitting 
place for the crucified Nazarene. Ah! 
young man, moderation is a great thing. 
You Christians must have all, so you get 
nothing.” 

“Maximus,” said Philip, firmly, looking 
him full in’ the face, “if the emperor were 
to find his throne occupied by the off- 
scouring of Rome, do you think he would 
be content to sit down amongst them, an 
equal ?”” 

“Hardly,” replied Maximus, his lip 
curling with scorn. “But,” he continued 
angrily, as Philip had expected, “ young 
man, do you know that you have insult- 


ed the gods of your-ancestors by that 
” 


“Who was Mercury,” replied Philip, 
undaunted, “but the god of thieves and 
liars ? Who was Venus, but an abandoned 
woman? Who is Juno, but personified 


hatred and jealousy? Who is Bacchus, 
but an embodiment of lust, greed, and 
sensuality? Truly, I might go through 
the whole list and scarcely find one whom 
an honest Roman matron would admit 
into her house, were they men and women. 
And who is Jupiter himself, that he can 
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not rule his own court of gods and demi- 
gods, who rage and quarrel among them- 
selves, more like a set of foolish children 
than superhuman minds. Such are thy 
deities, O Rome!” 

“ And what is your god ?” asked Maxi- 
mus, repressing his anger with an ef. 
fort. 

Philip closed his eyes, and clasped his 
hands, as if collecting all his mental pow- 
ers for the answer. 

“ My God is a being of infinite power, 
controling by his word the universe and 
all it contains. He is a being of perfect 
justice, swayed by no passions, biased 
by no prejudices. He is a being of infi- 
nite wisdom, comprehending as one the 
past, the present, and the future. He is 
a being of infinite, unfathomable, incom- 
prehensible love ; love exercised not mere- 
ly generally over his creation,. but indi- 
vidually to each one of his created beings; 
love protecting, consoling, supporting, 
redeeming, sympathizing; love which 
stooped to incarnate itself for the re- 
demption of those who despised and re- 
jected it; love that bestowed on those 
who sought its death the priceless boon 
of immortality.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
broken at last by Maximus. 

“Time is passing. Philip of Ephesus, 
we being here alone, I am free to confess 
to you that I think but little better of our 
gods than you do, and I know that nine- 
tenths of those who think on the subject 
at all would say the same; but, as for this 
other being—” he paused, and his voice 
trembled when he resumed—‘“it sounds 
more like a dream of Plato than any thing 
that could possibly be. If there were really 
such a being—but, nonsense! should that 
which Plato failed to discover be revealed 
to fishermen and carpenters? Time passes, 
as I said before: Hold what opinions you 
please of the deities, but submit so far to 
custom and prejudice as to offer them the 
customary honors, which, after all, are 
nothing. Look at that clepsydra in the 
fountain. Keep silence, think and decide. 
When there have dropped three blue peb- 
bles I will hear your decision, and it must 
bea final one. Do not throw away youtn, 
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talenta, riches, honors, and fame at one 
ast of the die.” 

Philip only bowed in response, and 
there was silence, broken only by the 
silvery plash of the fountain, and the 
singing of birds in the garden below. 
At length the third blue pebble fell in 
its marble basin, and the startled gold- 
fish swam away from the tiny waves it 
produced. 

“Philip,” said the Roman kindly, “I 
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have been thinking how you might rise 
in the empéror’s senate, with such a gift 
of oratory as you possess. Tell me your 
thoughts.” 

The young man lifted his eyes, brim- 
ming with tears, and gazed into the Ro- 
man’s face, with a look so full of joy and 
peace, that the latter waited in anxious 
wonder for the words which would follow. 

“Maximus, I was thinking of eternal 
life.” 





THE CEDAR GROVES IN MOUNT LEBANON. 


Ar Zenauren, September, 1865. 


Acar in this village of vineyards and 
fountains, again in sight of those peculiar 
dark spots on the mountain range above, 
which the people say are groves of Adbhul 


Je! In this village is a Protestant com- 


munity, school, and church, and a native 
preacher, soon to be ordained as a native 
pastor. In the civil war of 184%, a marauding 
party from here, among whom was a youth 
named Khalil el Mughabghab, plundered a 
village, and among the spoils was an Ara- 
bic Bible. This fell to the lot of Khalil. 
Though nominal Christians, they had never 
seen a Bible before, and he determined to 
ascertain its contents. The result was his 
conversion, and he is now preaching the 
gospel. A substantial edifice, reconstruct- 
ed from an old Druze palace, provides 
both church and school-room, and in the 
latter we have found a temporary home, 
The people, in reply to our inquiries, have 
given us much information about the trees 
above the village, of which Mr. Lyons told 
me nine years ago, and we decided to ex- 
plore the mountain. Accordingly on the 
morning of September 30th, in company 
with Dr. Post, an experienced botanist, 
and Mr. Bird, we set out for the cedars. 
The people of this region do not call them 


Arz 5 \ as they do in Northern Lebanon, 





but Adhul \, \ or Abhulat, the plural 


form, so that a traveler inquiring for Arz 
would be misled. 

Any one who has tried to ride up the 
steep barren slopes of the higher ranges 
of Lebanon, will understand what a task 
was before us. For a full hour we toiled 
upward, our poor horses laboring and 
panting heavily, the road being the dry 
bed of a water-course, in some places so 
nearly perpendicular as to make it difficult 
to keep in our saddles. We then turned 
to the North, up a valley between the main 
range and a spur running parallel with it, 
and came suddenly upon an open space, 
where was an old kiln or furnace, now in 
ruins. On every side above us were old 
stumps of immense trees, some blackened 
and dead, but the most of them green 
with luxuriant shoots which have sprouted 
up from the parent stock. These young 
trees give the mountain side a fresh and 
cheerful appearance, but the insatiate 
goats have eaten off many of the smaller 
shoots, so that growing is a most discour- 
aging business. They try to growand re- 
place the old trees, but years must elapse 
before they can all grow up again, and 
centuries before their pristine glory will 
be restored. Just before us by the road- 
side was a stump nearly fifteen feet in 
diameter, shaved down most avariciously 
close to the ground. ‘What does all this 
mean ?” we asked our guide. 





* Concluded from page 414. 
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In reply he told us that ten or fifteen 
years agoa speculator in pitch (Arabic 
kotran) named Murad ’Akeel, which being 
interpreted is Murad Jntellect, (probably 
on the principle of Jucus a non lucendo) 
came from Bukfeia, the village of the man 
who headed the Duma riot, to Ain Zehal- 
teh, and offered the Druze sheikh a large 
sum for the privilege of cutting down all 
the cedar grove to make kotran or. pitch. 
The people protested ; and another specu- 
lator, who was at work in another part of 
the mountain, came and offered the village 
two thousand piasters a year for twenty 
years if they would refuse to sell the forest 
tohisrival. But the sheikh was supreme, 
for those were the “no government” days, 
and Murad bribed him well. There were 
more than ten thousand trees, many of 
them of immense size and none of them 
small. This pitch merchant Murad, whose 
name I would hereby hand down to pos- 
terity, covered with obloquy, hired wood- 
cutters, built a kiln whose ruins were before 
us, and with malice prepense did felonious- 
ly cut and cause to be cut down ten thou- 
sand of the noblest moriarchs of Lebanon. 
But with a spirit not unlike that of Sen- 
nacherib, (2 Kings 19: 23) he met the 
fate he deserved. Poetic justice was meted 
outtohim. After burning out of the poor 
trees one hundred tons of cedar pitch, the 
faithless sheikh whom he bribed levied 
such heavy taxes upon him that he became 
bankrupt, and was obliged to sell his house 
to save himself from prison. In like man- 
ner, in al) probability, the destruction of 
the cedar forests of Lebanon has been 
greatly accelerated. The ordinary wants 
of the people would hardly account for the 
rapid denudation of this whole mountain 
of its noble forests, without some such 
wholesale agency: of destruction as this 
incident reveals. 

The great tree whose gigantic body was 
shaved off even with the ground, was called 
Sheraf ed-din, “the honor of religion,” 
and it was the pride of the village. It has 
not now even a sprout. The Vandal Mu- 
rad burned it over and destroyed its life. 
I could not look upon this work of destruc- 
tion without emotions of sadness. Ichabod 
seemed written on the smitten forest. And 
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yet how many Murads are there in every 
land, to whom nothing is sacred but their 
own selfish gain, and who would have done 
as he did had they been in his place! 
“Open thy doors, O Lebanon, 
That the fire may devour thy cedars; 
Howl, fir-tree, for the cedar is fallen.” 


We were now nearly at the summit of 
therange. Leaving this valley of desolation, 
we ascended for twenty minutes to the top, 
Here we had a commanding view of the 
Bukaa which lay at our feet, and of Her- 
mon just opposite, a little to the south. 
The eastern slope of the Lebanon range 
is abrupt and almost perpendicular. It 
slopes up gradually to this height, 7290 
feet, and then drops off suddenly more than 
8500. feet down to the plain of the Bukaa. 

Just before us to the east, a few hundred 
feet .down, we descried a little grove of 
cedars, to which we descended by walking 
and leading our horses. This grove is on 
the very brink of a frightful precipice 
nearly 2000 feet high, overhanging E] 
Medeuk in the Bukaa. Here are not more 
than a dozen trees, but there are numer- 
ous stumps afid trunks, riven and stripped 
of bark and branches, presenting a most 
desolate appearance. The place is one of 
dismal wildness. Our guide told us of 
bears and panthers frequenting the grove, 
a fact, which to persons unarmed, save 
with geological hammers and chisels, was 
sufficiently cheering. However, we took 
our lunch in peace and then rode north- 
ward for twenty minutes, where we found 
another small cluster of cedars on the 
eastern face of the mountain, not far from 
Kolat el Biezeh,a small conical peak, 
which is visible from the Damascus road, 
and not more than an hour’s ride from it 
on the ridge. Dr. Post pronounces all 
these trees to be the Pinus cedrus, the 
same with the groves in Northern Lebanon. 

We descended from this point to B’mah- 
rein, and thence to Ain Zehalteh, wearied 
with a day of fatiguing labor, but repaid by 
what we had seen of the proofs of the 
ancient glory of Lebanon. 


Sepremper 12, 1866. 


A day of exciting interest again. We 
have scaled the heights of Lebanon once 
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more, and seer more of its cedar groves. 
[ast year I was called back to Abeih, 
after the visit to the three Ain Zehalteh 
groves, leaving Dr. P. and Mr. B. to ex- 
plore the reputed cedar grove at El Ba- 
rook. So, after a year’s waiting, I re- 
turned to Ain Zehalteh yesterday, and set 
out this morning at seven o'clock, following 
the route kindly marked out by Mr. Bird. 
My guide to El Barook was Asaad, the son 
of the newly ordained native pastor in 
Ain Zehalteh, who was going over to his 
school. He has thirty Druze and Maronite 
boys under his charge. After one hour’s 
ride through the vineyards of Ain Zehal- 
teh we reached El Barook. This village 
is picturesquely situated on an elongated 
knoll, in the midst of a depressed valley 
in the table land, which extends from the 
heights above El Mukhtara to the Barook 
fountains. 

A river, full grown, gushes from the 
rocks just above the village, and runs in 
the-valley below, separating it by a broad 
belt of verdure from the village of El 
Fureidis, which lies on the hillside op- 
posite toward the North. These two 
villages, I may state in passing, are as- 
sociated in my mind with the names of 
two literary characters of our day, to 
whom I may as well briefly allude. The 
first El Barook, recalls to mind a certain 
English Jesuit, called, in Syria, the “ Kos 
Michael,” his ecclesiastical title, who lived 
in Syria for several years as a missionary 
and apostle of the papacy. In 1860, when 
the tens of thousands of nominal Christ- 
ians from Lebanon were driven by the fire 
and sword of the Druzes and the treachery 
of the Turks from their houses to the plain, 
Beirut was overcrowded with the suffering 
refugees. Half naked, sick, hungry, panic- 
stricken at the falling of a leaf, they made 
amost affecting appeal to the humanity 
of the European community. 

The English merchants, Greeks, Jews, 
Papists, and American missionaries, as- 
sociated themselves together in the “ An- 
glo-American and German Relief Commit- 
tee” for the relief of the suffering. The 
beautiful grove of Pride of India trees on 
the American Mission premises was select- 
ed as the place for the distribution of the 
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charitable funds, which came in thousands 
of pounds from England and America. 
For months, some of us toiled daily, 


_from sunrise to sunset, dealing out chari- 


ty to more than twenty thousand wretched 
people, of whom three fourths were Pa- 
pists, and the rest Arab Greeks, except- 
ing about fifty, who were Protestants. 
The materials for more than one hundred 
thousand garments were given-out by the 
author of the “Land and the Book.” 

This state of things gave grievous offense 
to the Kos Michael, who hastened to Eng- 
land to prevent the Romanists there from 
placing any further contributions in this 
general fund. 

To carry his point, he used the Jesuit 
device of lying. He published inthe Eng- 
lish press a statement that the Relief 
Committee in Beirut was a mere proselyt- 
izing agency ; that its President, the Brit- 
ish Consul, was a notorious proselyter ; 
that-the funds were given to the poor only 
on condition of their becoming Protestants, 
and that he had the names of twelve men 
from El Barook, who had been paid from 
the fund to become Protestants. This mon- 
strous story was sent on by the London 
Committee to be refuted. A. committee 
was formed in Beirut, consisting of three 
well-known and respectable merchants— 
a Papist, a Jew, and a Greek—who 
examined the case, and reported to Lon- 
don that the entire statements of the “‘Kos 
Michael” were a fabrication and a lie from 
beginning to end. He afterward visited 
Syria again, came to Ain Zehalteh to turn 
the Protestant brethren back to the “ Holy 
Mother Church.” They armed themselves 
with Bibles, and held a discussion. They 
asked him why the Holy Church has sup- 
pressed the second commandment in the 
books printed in Syria. The result of his 
answer was, that several became Protes- 
tants. He then went to the south-east of 
Sidon, and told the son of one of the Ain 
Zehalteh Protestants, who was teaching 
there, that his father had been convinced 
by him, and had gone back to the papal 
Church. This was false. That father is now 
deacon in the Ain Zehalteh Church, and 
one of the pillars of the community in Syria. 
The son told him to give him sufficient 
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proof and he would return, At length 
the Kos Michael’s name became synony- 
mous with falsehood. He suddenly dis- 
appeared, but has now become a literary 
star. His true name is Wm. Gifford Pal- 
grave, and his book of travels in Central 
Arabia has made a wide sensation. He 
has recently become a Protestant, and it 
is to be hoped that his book was written 
after he had left the Jesuits, in spirit if 
not in form, otherwise his most able and 
interesting book will lose the charm of 
truth to those who know him best. 

Cross the river to El Fureidis, and you 
have before you the unostentatious village, 
with its low, flat church, its mud floors 
and fleas, which has been written into 
notoriety, and invested with the charm of 
romance in the book by an American 
authoress which bears its name. The 
name means “Little Paradise,” probably 
so named from the lovely little vale below, 
with its purling streams and walnut shade. 
But I fear the poetry would vanish, should 
the gifted authoress enter the houses or 
the church, meet the ignorant, super- 
stitious priest, and witness the semi-idol- 
atrous worship which he conducts. The 
drapery of the book is, of course, imagin- 
ary, and I would not do her the injustice 
to hint that she supposed she was giving 
a correct idea of the actual El Fureidis. 
From the days of Mohammed down it has 
been among the acknowledged rights of 
authors to describe an ideal Paradise. 
The character of the people here would 
suggest to the mind the idea of Paradise 
Lost more than of the primeval garden of 
Eden. 

On entering El Barook, we could see 
the main cedar grove perched far up the 
mountain-side, seemingly inaccessible to 
man. Leaving our friend Asaad, the 
teacher, to open his school, we hired a 
young Druze shepherd, named Ismaecel 
Salamy, to be our guide for the day. 

Maasir is one hour south of El Barook, 
and about on a level with it, each lying at 
the western base of the range which runs 
north and south. There is a Maasir 
grove east of Maasir, as there is a Barook 
grove east of El Barook. To reach the 
El Barook grove by ascent would be al- 
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most impracticable from the steepness of 
the road, but, by taking a diagonal roaq 
from El Barook to the Maasir grove, we 
get a tolerably gradual ascent, which it js 
possible for a strong horse to scale. You 
can then return along the heights, almost 
on a level, to the El Barook grove, and 
finally “‘tumble” down, as the Arabic has 
it, directly to El Barook again. 

Ismaeel’s only weapon was a heayy 
curved oaken club, used by the shepherd 
boys in Lebanon, which he carried stuck 
down the back of his coat. 

On passing through the vineyards by 
which El Barook is environed on every 
side, the watchman brought us huge clus. 
ters of grapes, which were tempting enough 
on such a sunny day, and with a toilsome 
ride before us. 

Leaving the vineyards, the ascent began 
at once, over a rocky and rugged road, 
which gave us no respite for a long hour 
of as hard climbing as I have ever known. 
. . Ascending, we left on our right an im- 
mense grove of oaks belonging to El Ba- 
rook, in thé border of which stands one 
huge tree which has a wide reputation. It 
is one of a class numerous in Syria. It is 
called Um Shurateet, or mother of rags, 
as every limb is covered with rags which 
have been tied there by devout and super- 
stitious passers-by for many years. The 
people think the tree inhabited by some 
demon or the spirit of some saint whose 
favor they wish to propitiate by an offer- 
ing, and these rags serve to remind him of 
their vows and prayers. The custom is 
doubtless an old heathen one from the days 
of the Phenicians; and the Greek and Mar- 
onite priests, as well as the Druzes, en- 
courage silly and superstitious people to 
resort to these trees, as every new super- 
stition adds to the priestly tyranny over 
the popular conscience. 

In a village not far from here is a sacred 
tree called Moses’ oak. It is also a “mother 
of rags,” and is so sacred that the people 
will not touch the dead limbs and frag- 
ments which lie under it on the ground. 
During the cholera in Beirut last summer & 
protestant family from B, was summering 
there. The daughter, a graduate of the 
Protestant Female Seminary, noticing the 
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fact that the people were bringing fuel 
from a great distance and at great expense, 
while there was a large pile of dry wood 
under the village oak tree untouched, asked 
the reason. The women told her that it 
was Moses’ oak, and as he lived in the 
tree, if any one burned the wood he would 
be buried in the flame. She smiled and 
told them that Moses was a good man now 
in heaven, and he wished well to poor 
people, and would not harm them for 
burning dry wood. ‘Will you give me 
the wood ?” said she, “‘ Yes, if you dare to 
touch it.” She went at once and gathered 
an armful of the precious fuel and started 
home with it. The whole village was in 
commotion. The women screamed to her 
to drop it or she would die that instant. 
But on she went, the whole village calling 
out to her from the housetops, until she 
had reached the house. 

A great crowd surrounded the house, 
expecting to see Lebeeby fall a victim to 
the wrath of Moses. Her father, opening 
the Bible, improved the opportunity to 
read to them the history of Moses, which 
they listened to with the greatest amaze- 
ment. The spell was broken, and the rest 
of the wood soon disappeared. Yet these 
people are Oriental Christians. They had 
supposed Moses to be some evil demon! 

We have now reached the Maasir cedars, 
and all the toil of our ascent is forgotten. 
These trees stand in a position most ad- 
mirably adapted for a photographic view. 
The slope of the mountain side is so steep 
that it is almost impossible to maintain 
your footing, and the trees rise one above 
another, so that from the opposite side of 
the ravine which runs down by their east- 
ern border, you see the whole grove at 
once. Like the B’sherreh grove they stand 
solitary and alone amid the surrounding 
sterility. 

The profound silence of that mountain 
solitude is broken only by the whirr of 
the partridge, or the solemn “kluk, kluk” 
of the ravens which fly in pairs above 
your head. 

We spent several hours in counting and 
measuring these trees. They form a noble 
grove, not inferior in interest to the ‘‘ Ce- 
dars of the Lord” themselves. They are 
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about three hundred in number, and the 
largest I measured was over thirty feet in 
circumference. Perhaps twenty of them 
will measure from twenty to twenty-five 
feet in circumference, and almost all of 
them are large and venerable in appear- 
ance. There is not an insignificant tree in 
the grove, and as illustrating the true char- 
acter of the ancient Cedar, it is as worthy 
of a visit as the B’sherreh grove. There is 
a clean, compact, and finished appearance 
to this woody Temple which makes it de- 
lightful to look upon. The view toward 
the sea would of itself repay one for the 
journey, but when you add to it sucha 
magnificent grove of giants, you have a 
combination of attractions not easily sur- 
passed. This is a “house of'the forest of 
Lebanon” indeed, a worthy temple for 
the worship of the Great King of kings. 

While sitting under one of these great 
trees, and meditating upon the Temple of 
Solomon and the value set upon cedar 
wood in those olden times, my attention 
was arrested by a pitiful bleating just 
above me in the grove. By a striking 
transition my thoughts were now turned 
from the temple to the sacrifice, and to 
one of the most singular and mysterious 
rites of the old Jewish worship. A he- 
goat, astray and lost in this mountain 
wilderness, far from human habitations, 
hearing our voices, had come to plead for 
protection. He came toward me, and I 
handed him over to Ismaeel, whose eyes 
glistened with delight. Taking off his 
girdle he tied it to its horns and said to 
me, “Well for it, poor thing, that the 
wuksh did not devour it.” The poor 
creature was tired and worn with wander- 
ing far away from his fellows. 

Thus, thought I, was the scapegoat 
turned loose “for Azazel” into a “land 
not inhabited,” bearing the sins of the peo- 
ple. Justin this way it wandered, solitary 
and desolate, until devoured by the beasts 
or famished with hunger. And here in 
this temple of Nature’s God, I could not 
help praising him for that costly sacrifice 
by which our redemption has been pur- 
chased. 

“My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of thine, 
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While like a penitent I stand 
And there confess my sin.” 


When shall all the thousands dwelling 
on these mountains, which now lie like a 
plain beneath our feet, learn to accept the 
“Lamb of God” as their Saviour and 
atoning sacrifice? These pagan Druzes, 
these semi-pagan Christians, all trusting 
in something else and less than the One 
living Saviour! May the day of their vis- 
itation speedily dawn! ~ 

The rock of the mountain on which this 
grove stands is one immense mass of fossil 
coral. Every rock and stone is covered 
with exquisite markings of the branches 
and parts of almost every variety of coral. 
Thus 6500 feet above the sea is a fossil 
coral grove, and growing over it a cedar 
forest. Some of the cedars may be thou- 
sands of years old, but what shall we say 
of the age of the coral grove? Mount Leb- 
anon is rich in geological and palzeontolog- 
ical treasures, of which I may speak more 
fully at a subsequent time. If any of your 
readers visit the East and feel interested in 
seeing the geology of Syria illustrated, they 
can be gratified by visiting the Cabinet of 
the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut. 

When the time came for leaving this 
grove, I set out with great reluctance, and 
could water have been obtained at this ele- 
vation, I should have been strongly tempt- 
ed to spend the night in the cool, sweet 
air of this charming solitude. But it is a 
“dry and thirsty land where no water is.” 
Ismaeel was getting anxious to have us 
descend before nightfall, as he professed 
to see tracks of wild beasts, and kept as- 
serting that if the owner of the goat could 
not be found, he could sell it for fifty pi- 
-astres. 

So we set out in a northerly direction 
along the steep slope of the mountain, and 
as nearly on a level as the frequent ravines 
would admit, for the two groves belonging 
to the village of El Barook. “It is half 
an hour to owr Ibhul,” said Ismaeel, who 
seemed jealous for the honor of his village, 
after hearing my exclamations of admira- 
tion at those of Maasir, “and you will 
see Ibhul by the thousands there.” The 
fellahin seem to pronounce the word Ad- 








in Mount Lebanon. [April, 
hul and Jbhul interchangeably. Climb- 
ing along over coral enough to build an 
island, we finally entered the El Barook 
forest. It is more a forest than a grove, 
I tried to count the trees, but soon gave 
up in despair. They cover an area of 
nearly one hundred acres along the moun- 
tain side, and up and down a gradually 
sloping ravine. The forest is in some 
places thick and almost tangled, the trees 
moss-grown and primitive in appearance, 
A stinted growth of oak is scattered among 
the cedars. The largest of the trees 
measure in girth about twenty feet, and 
they vary in size down to a foot in diam- 
eter. 

Here again was fossil coral, as well as 
fine specimens of the species of the cidaris, 
We gathered a number of the cones to 
keep as mementoes of the grove. They 
were all green, and so covered with the 
exuding resin as to adhere to everything 
with which they came in contact. 

The staminate cones were found in in- 
numerable quantities, but the larger pis- 
tillate cones were comparatively scarce. 
In the B’sherreh grove and in that at El 
Hadeth the latter are abundant. I can 
not account for their great scarcity here. 

An easy ride of fifteen minutes, with 
some considerable descent, brought us to 
the north-eastern grove of El Barook, on 
the southern side of a deep ravine. Here 
were about two hundred noble trees, hav- 
ing more of the aristocratic air of the 
Maasir grove than their neighbors in the 
crowded forest. The slope on which.they 
stand is very steep—almost precipitous ; 
and some distance behind, to the south- 
east up the ravine, are a few scattered 
trees, some of them of great size. The 
tree which seemed to me the largest of the 
two hundred was twenty-four feet in cir- 
cumference. They are nearly all covered 
with mosses and lichen, and their vener- 
able appearance inspires one with respect. 
No wonder that the ancient heathen, who 
knew not God, should deify these patri- 
archal trees. 

While at this grove a rabbit sprang out 
from among the rocks, and partridges in- 
numerable flew by us. Our mule was 
now well laden with coral and cones; Is- 
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macel was complaining of hunger, as he 
brought no bread, though his chief anxiety 
seemed to be about the goat, so we de- 
cided to descend. I was obliged to insist 
upon his keeping his goat to the leeward, 
for its hircine odor was too strong, even 
in the open mountain air. 
“ Olet Gorgonius hircum.” 


Then bidding farewell to this, the elev- 
enth cedar grove I have visited in Mount 
Lebanon, and intrusting my horse to the 
muleteer, I began the downward plunge. 
For a full hour down we went, over a de- 
scent very similar to that from Fim el 
Mezab to the B’sherrah moraines. We 
were grateful enough to reach in safety 
the green grassy oasis made by the foun- 
tains of El Barook, half a mile above the 
village. 

How refreshing to sit by this ice-cold 
river, which bursts from the rocks full- 
grown, and bathe one’s aching eyes in the 
crystal water after such a hot and weary 
ride! Who can help loving the fountains 
of Lebanon? Who could be so foolish as 
to forsake this fountain of living waters 
and hew out in these crumbling rocks a 
broken cistern which can hold no water ? 

“Who can faint while such a river 
Ever flows their thirst ? assuage.” 


Yet in this very village, and all over 
this mountain, there are hundreds who, 
though they would scorn to drink other 
than pure fountain water for the thirst of 
their bodies, have yet left the fountain of 
living waters in Jesus Christ ; and in saint 
worship and creature worship and idola- 
trous rites are hewing out cisterns which, 
with all their appliances of human inven- 
tion and human merit, will hold no water, 
but leave their thirsty souls at last to 
crave in despair a drop to cool their 
parched tongues. 

An hour’s ride along the level valley of 
Kefra, hemmed in on both sides by high 
cliffs, brought us to Ain Zehalteh again in 

ce, 

Khalil, of whom I spoke last year as 
the native preacher, has since been or- 
dained as pastor—the first evangelical na- 
tive pastor in Mount Lebanon for ages. 
He has a little church, a venerable elderly 
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man as deacon, and in his parish are Prot- 
estants, Greeks, Papists, and Druzes. 
After evening prayers I made various in- 
quiries of the people about the Adbsul, or 
cedar wood, and the reasons for its being 
so highly valued. 

Its chief excellence is its durability. 
In a land where wood is scarce and soon 
eaten through by the worms, it is neces- 
sary to use such wood as the worms will 
not attack. Such is the cedar. It is so 
strongly impregnated with Pitch (as Mu- 
rad ’Akeel knew to his sorrow and ours) 
that the worms will not touchit. This isa 
vital point in a mountain village. In Ain 
Zehalteh and El Barook nearly all the roofs 
are built of cedar wood, and in the houses 
which have not been burned in the civil 
wars of the past thirty years, the beams 
are in a perfect state of preservation. 
Khalil took me to Monsoor’s house, and 
shewed me two immense cedar logs in the 
roof, blackened with smoke, which have 
been in the family for generations, the 
small branches and reeds which support 
the stones and superincumbent earth hay- 
ing often decayed and been replaced by 
fresh ones, while the old logs have held 
their own uriimpaired. 

A rotten roof in Lebanon is not simply 
leaky but dangerous to life. The roofs 
being flat and covered with tons of earth 
and stone, the winter rains and snows add 
so much to their weight, that if the wood 
be at all worm-eaten, the whole roof may 
fall through at once, crushing every thing 
beneath it. In 1861 a roof fell in Zahleh, 
and killed the whole family of seven per- 
sons, : 

It was no accident then which led King 
Solomon to seek for cedar wood from Leb- 
anon for the roof of the Temple. With 
the cypress, it is the most durable wood in 
Syria. In color it is similar to the Amer- 
ican yellow pine, but more fragrant and 
lasting. 

Another reason for Solomon’s course 
may have been that the cedar did not 
grow in Palestine proper at all. The only 
spot where I have seen it as low as 2300 
feet above the sea is at Duma, and that is 
at least one hundred miles north of Galilee. 

The reason of the difference in name 
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between the Arz 3 \ of northern Leba- 
non and the AbsAul A) of this re- 


gion is not clear. Freytag defines Adhul 
to mean “fructus arboris magnz cujus 
folia similia sunt tamaricis foliis, fructus 


loti ) A. fructibus”-—“the jruit of a 


great tree, the leaves of which are like the 
tamarisk, and its fruit like the fruit of the 


lotus.” dw This Adhul is not then 


the cedar tree at all, and the moun- 
taineers have probably transferred the 
name from some j/ruit to which Freytag, 
following Feiruzabady, assigns it, to the 
cedar tree itself. The Arabic name AD- 
hul is not at all common in Syria, and 
as far as I can learn it is local to the region 
of Ain Zehaltch and El Barook. 

To recapitulate, then, with regard to the 
cedar groves mentioned in the preceding 
pages : 

I. The ancient “cedars of the Lord” 
above B’sherreh, three hundred and ninety- 
three in number. 

II. The grove at the fountain of Ehden, 
about fifty trees. 

III. The El Hadeth forest, numbering 
tens of thousands of trees. 

IV. A smaller grove further south on 
the summit and brink of the precipice. 
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V. The scattered trees above Duma, 

VL. The Ain Zehalteh grove of ten thou. 
sand trees cut down by Murad ’Akeel, and 
now growing up again. 

VII. Small grove on the cliff overhang. 
ing El Medeuk. 

VIIL Small cluster near Kolat el Bizzeh, 

IX. The fine grove of Maasir el Fukhar 
about three hundred trees. 

X. The forest of El Barook, thousands 
of trees. 

XI. The eastern grove of El Barook, 
about two hundred trees. 


I think these statements will substan. 
tiate the position taken at the outset of 
this article, that at some time in the past, 
the whole Lebanon range, at an average 
height of from 3000 to 7000 feet above the 
sea, was covered with cedar forests. 

It is equally plain, that with proper care 
on the part of the people and the govern- 
ment, by sowing the seeds in the upper 
ranges, and carefully protecting the young 
trees from the sheep and goats, not many 
years would elapse before these arid 
heights would be clothed with living 
green, and the “glory of Lebanon” return 
again. 

His Excellency, Dafid Pasha* is an en- 
lightened and liberal ruler, and as his atten- 
tion has already been called to this subject, 
there is some hope that so great a good 
may yet be realized. 


—_—_____- > e _—___—_——"—_— 


REPRESENTATIVE 
No. 


CITIES. 
Il. 


TYRE; OR, THE ROCK OF THE SEA, AND THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE COMMERCE, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND USEFUL ARTS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


Rerracine our steps and descending the 
stream of time, we will now return from 
the interior to the sea-shore. From that 
inland city, which the Arabs call Es 
Schim, or the North, we come down to 
that sea which, in the Hebrew language, 
signified the West, though it was known 
to the Greeks and Romans as the Internal 
Sea, or the Mediterranean, and we often 
speak of the eastern portion of it, and the 


countries that border on it, as the Levant, 
or the Rising Sun. From the Pearl of the 
Orient, we pass to that sea-girt ‘ Rock” 
or “Tower,” which, in its palmy days 
of prosperity and glory, represented 
the westward progress of the star of 
empire, but which represents to us he 
commerce, manufactures, and useful arts 
of the Eastern Continent in an age whose 
history has almost passed from the mem- 





* Mr. Jessup kindly sent us a photograph of this interesting man, taken at Constantinople, 


and equal, in its artistic perfectness, to the 


very best produced in this country. Our 


friend, Mr. Bidwell, is having it engraved on steel for the April number of the Helectic Maga- 


zine.-—Ep. Hours at Home. 
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ory of man. The distance between these 
two cities is less than one hundred miles, 
and yet in their leading characteristics 
we shall find the one as far removed from 
the other as the west is from the east. 
They were contemporary cities; and yet 
they differed from each other, not indeed 
in the same degree, but in the same man- 
ner as the Old World differs from the 
New. Damascus has always stood-as the 
representative city of the East, while 
Tyre already foreshadowed the civiliza- 
tion and the arts of the farthest West. 
Entering the territory of ancient Phoe- 
nicia, as we did, from the south, the first 
city we come to is Acre. There is but a 
single allusion to Acre in the Old Testa- 
ment, and only one in the New. It is the 
Accho of the Book of Judges, from which, 
as well as Sidon, and several other Pheoe- 
nician cities, “‘ Asher did not drive out 
the inhabitants,” though they fell within 
the limits of the Promised Land. It is 
also the Ptolemais, so called by the Greeks 
and Romans, where Paul landed and sa- 
luted the brethren and abode with them 
one day on his last journey up to Jerusa- 
lem. But it is better known in profane his- 
tory as that strong fortress, the key of 
Palestine, where the Crusaders landed, 
and the Knights of St. John reigned, 
where Napoleon found the Waterloo of 
his Eastern conquests, and Ibrahim 
Pasha was arrested by the allied Eu- 
ropean powers, in his attempt to annex 
Syria to the government of Egypt. Af- 
ter a cannonading of two hours by the 
English fleet, under Commodore Napier, 
the magazine was blown up, with 2000 
men in and about it, and the town was 
left a magnificent ruin. When we were 
there, the great mosque still remained 
without a roof, and the walls were per- 
forated with cannon balls. We called 
on the Pasha, who offered us pipes and 
tobacco, and sent a soldier to show us the 
fortifications and the ruins. And then 
we set out for Tyre, which is distant from 
Acre, in the language of the East, (where 
distance is reckoned, in the only rational 
way, by time) a day’s journey of seven 
hours, or as Xenophon would say, one 
station, seven parasangs. For about two 
hours we ride across the broad and rich 
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plain of Acre, admiring its fertility and 
continually wondering how, without either 
manure or artificial irrigation, fields which 
have been cultivated for thousands of 
years, could still bear such abundant 
crops of grain and fruit. It was here 
that “Asher dipped his foot in oil,” ac- 
cording to the prophetic blessing of Moses 
just before his death.* The secret is 
found in the unfailing fountains and 
streams that spring from the base of Le- 
banon. The plain gradually narrows, 
till here and there spurs of the mountain 
come quite close to the shore, and even 
project into the sea. Among these, the 
“Ladder of Tyre,” and the ‘“ White 
Cape,” are particularly prominent. The 
former, so called because the ascent is by 
zigzags, and rude and sometimes diffi- 
cult steps among the rocks, marks the 
boundary between the plain of Acre and 
Pheenicia proper, or the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon. It is rough and hard climbing 
even for Syrian horses, though they are 
scarcely inferior to the goat in boldness 
and sureness of foot, and “the Profes- 
sor’s” memory of the spot is particularly 
fresh, as by the slipping of his horse he 
there met with the only fall he experienced 
in riding many hundreds of miles over the 
roadless and almost pathless rocks and 
mountains of Palestine. The White Cape 
derives its name from the snow-white lime- 
stone of which it is composed, and the 
pathway cut out in the rock, and in some 
places directly overhanging the sea at an 
elevation of several hundred feet above it, ° 
is associated in the minds of the inhabit- 
ants, with the name of Alexander. We 
lunched at a fountain about half way from 
here to Tyre, between a fine orchard of 
fig trees, of whose fruit we had our dessert, 
and a rich field of grain, out of which a 
beautiful gazelle ran gracefully away, al- 
ternately bounding and halting to gaze at 
the intruders. About an hour before 
reaching Tyre, we came to the celebrated 
fountain Ras el’Ain. The common peo- 
ple call it “‘ Solomon’s Pool,”’t and believe 
it to be connected by subterranean chan- 
nels with the Euphrates, in proof whereof 
a dervish once dropped his cup into the 


* Deut, xxxiii, 24, 
+ Compare Song of Solomon iv. 15. 
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Euphrates, and it reappeared in Ras el- 
’Ain! It is, as its name imports, the 
“ fountain-head,” from which Tyre was of 
old supplied with water. There are four 
fountains, or reservoirs, in all. The water 
gushes a copious stream out of the earth— 
no unfrequent phenomena in these lime- 
stone formations—but the peculiarity in 
this case is that these copious springs 
gush out on the plain, and immense arti- 
ficial reservoirs of large squared stones 
and solid masonry have been built around 
them to raise the water to such an eleva- 
tion that it can be conveyed by aqueducts 
to the city. The largest of these reser- 
voirs is an octagonal structure, twenty- 
five feet high and sixty-six in diameter—the 
wall is eight feet, thick at the summit, and 
slopes off so gradually, that one might 
ride up it. The water now serves only to 
turn a mill, and then runs off a rapid 


brook to the sea. Formerly this was con- 


nected with the two other es reser- 
voirs, whose water is still carried off, by a 
Roman aqueduct, across the plain toward 
the city. The fourth fountain and reser- 
voir, smaller than the others, has a sepa- 
rate aqueduct, a Saracenic structure, 
which-irrigates the fields in the neighbor- 
hood. The convenience and beauty of 
the situation suggest the idea that Ras 
el- Ain was the site of Palse-Tyrus, or Old 
Tyre, which was on the mainland. This 
corresponds also with the direction and 
distance of Old Tyre from New Tyre on 
the island as described by Strabo. But 
not a vestige of the city now remains, 
Ever since we passed the Ladder of Tyre, 
we have seen broken columns, hewn 
stones, and heaps of rubbish, scattered at 
intervals along the way. But here these 
vestiges disappear, and the surface is 
swept clean even of the ruins! We 
could not but be struck, as every travel- 
ler is struck, with the literal fulfillment of 
the prophecy of Ezekiel: “Behold I am 
against thee, O Tyrus! and will cause 
many nations to come up against thee, 
as the sea causeth his waves to come 
up. And they shall destroy the walls 
of Tyrus, and break down her towers; 
I will also scrape her dust from her, 
and make her like the top of a rock.”* 


* Ezek, xxvi. 3, 4, 
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And history tells us how the prophecy 
was fulfilled with such astonishing ac- 
curacy three hundred years after it was 
uttered. Alexander the Great speedily 
captured Old Tyre on the mainland. But 
New Tyre, which was strongly fortified on 
its rocky island and separated from the 
mainland by a strait about half a mile 
wide, baffled his assaults. He therefore 
demolished the old city, dragged its walls 
and battlements, and the very materials of 
which it was built, into the sea, built up a 
causeway across the strait, and thus 
brought his engines to bear successfully 
on the walls of the new city. This also 
he laid level with the ground, hurling its 
high towers and splendid palaces and 
sacred temples into the sea, and selling the 
wretched inhabitants into slavery as a re- 
ward for the patriotic valor with which 
they had defended their altars and fire. 
sides. And there—all along the shores of 
the island and on every side of it—lofty 
and elegant columns of marble and granite 
are seen, scattered wrecks, or in heaps of 
ruins, sunk beneath the sea, beaten by the 
waves, a spectacle more melancholy even 
than those cities that lie buried beneath 
the sands of the desert. The greater part 
of the island itself is either plowed as a 
field or left a bare rock on which the fish- 
ermen spread their nets. Thus did the 
prophet prophesy: ‘They shall break 
down thy walls and destroy thy pleasant 
houses ; and they shall lay thy stones and 
thy timber and thy dust in the midst of 
the water. And I will make thee like the 
top of a rock; thou shalt be a place to 
spread nets upon.”* Tyre is now a mis- 
erable collection of fishermen’s huts and 
one-story houses of the laboring classes, 
built chiefly on the isthmus (Alexander's 
causeway) and a smali part of the island 
adjacent, and inclosed on the land side by a 
crumbling wall with a single gate. The 
only ruin that is worthy of notice is the 
remains of the ancient cathedral, conse- 
crated by Eusebius, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, in the fourth century, and described 
by him as the most splendid of all the 
temples of Phoenicia, in which William, 
Archbishop of Tyre, the historian of the 
Crusades, presided, and where the bones 


* Ezek. xxvi, 12, 14. 
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of the Emperor Frederic Barparossa were 
buried beside those of Origen. Now barely 
enough of it remains to attest its former 
magnificence. Its massive columns lie 
scattered in every direction around it— 
among them a double column of Egyptian 
Syenite so colossal that the engineers of 
modern Syria, who have plundered Tyre 
to build up Acre, essayed in vain to re- 
move it—and the entire area of the old 
church, which Dr. Robinson estimated at 
250 feet in length by 150 in breadth, “is 
filled up by the mean hovels of the city, 
many of which are attached like swallows’ 
nests to its walls and buttresses.” 

As we were turning away from this melan- 
choly ruin, we were met by a dervish who, 
in his holy horror at the sight of us western 
infidels, tossed up his arms and thus threw 
off the cloak or blanket which was the sole 
covering of his naked and filthy person. Fit 
image, thought I, of the present state of 
this once magnificent city ! of its business, 
its culture, and its religion! The Mole 
of Alexander, with the accumulating sands 
and rubbish of ages, occupies the greater 
part of what was once the harbor of this 
great commercial emporium. And of the 
two harbors which existed when Paul 
“landed at Tyre,” and “tarried there 
seven days,” that on the seuth side of the 
isthmus was long since abandoned, while 
that on the north side is so filled up, that 
it can be occupied only by small boats, 
and indeed is of such limited dithensions 
that, if not too shallow to admit such 
an entry, a good-sized modern steamer or 
merchantman would fill its entire capacity. 
The European steamers, and even the 
Asiatic sailing vessels that sail along these 
shores, pass by it without notice, ignoring 
its very existence, and thus suggesting 
another prophecy: “Thou shalt be no 
more ; though thou be sought for, yet shalt 
thou never be found again.”* A little 
cotton from the neighboring fields, a little 
tobacco from the hills, and a little charcoal 
and wéod from the mountains, are its only 
exports, while the palm tree and the pride 
of India which spring up among the hovels 
and out of the ruins, are the sole remnant 
of the “ perfect beauty” of this once proud 
and beautiful city. And is this the pur- 


* Ezek, xxvi. 21, 
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ple-robed daughter of Phoenicia, mart of 
caravans and mistress of the seas, repre- 
sentative of the navigation, commerce, 
manufactures, arts, and letters of the an- 
cient world? “Is this your joyous city 
whose antiquity is of ancient days, the 
crowning city whose merchants were prin- 
ces, whose traffickers the honorable of the 
earth ?’* Well might the prophet take up 
that lamentation for Tyrus which is at 
once the most reliable account we have of 
the ancient enterprise and wealth and 
splendor of the city, and the most accu- 
rate description, prophetic though it be, 
that can be given of its present fallen and 
ruined state! Particularly apt and strik- 
ing, as well as bold and brilliant, is the 
figure by which he represents Tyre as a 
stately ship—its boards and timbers are 
of fir-tree, its masts are cedars from Leba- 
non, its oars oaks of Bashan, its benches 
of ivory, its sails of fine linen from Egypt, 
and its awnings blue and purple from the 
isles of Hellas; the inhabitants of Sidon 
are its mariners, the wise men of Tyre its 
pilots, and itsarmed men they of Persia and 
Lydia; its cargo is every species of mer- 
chandise and manufacture and product of 
the earth which can be gathered by ship 
or caravan from the British isles on the 
west to China in the east—it is replenished 
and made very glorious in the midst of the 
seas—the rowers have brought it into great 
waters—and lo! the east wind breaks it 
in pieces and sinks cargo and ship beneath 
the waves! The prophet sees it go down, 
as it were, before his own eyes, and ex- 
claims: “Thy riches and thy fairs, thy 
merchandise, thy mariners and thy pilots, 
thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy mer- 
chandise, and all thy men of war, have 
fallen into the midst of the sea!” And the 
sailors from their ships, and on the shore, 
and the inhabitants of the isles, and the 
merchants from all the nations, stand and 
look on in amazement, and lament, saying: 
“What city is like Tyrus, like the destroy- 
ed in the midst of the sea!” 

The literature and the history of Tyre, 
like its manufactures and commerce, have 
perished. A few inscriptions, which anti- 


* Isa. xxiii. 7, 8. 
+ The twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and 
twenty-eighth chapters of Ezekiel. 
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quarians and scholars have gathered up 
in yarious places along the shores of the 
Mediteranean, contain instructive relics of 
the alphabet and the language of the Phee- 
nicians. And their history exists only in 
fragments, preserved in the literature of 
the Hebrews and the Greeks. In the old- 
est literature of these two nations, (Homer 
and the Books of Moses) no mention is 
made of Tyre; but Sidon is named and 
often alluded to in both. Sidon is unques- 
tionably the Mother City of the Phoeni- 
cians. In that ancient and venerable eth- 
_ nological chart, if I may so call it, the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, which sheds so much 
light on the origin of the earliest nations 
of antiquity, Sidon is the eldest son of Ca- 
naan, who is the grandson of Noah. And 
in the Prophecy of Isaiah, Tyre is called the 
daughter of Sidon.* Thus we learn both 
the genealogy and the antiquity of the two 
cities. In the Book of Joshua, Tyre is 
mentioned as already a strong city on the 
border of the Holy Land. In the times 
of David and Solomon, the kings of Tyre 
were in alliance with the kings of Israel, 
sent them cedar-trees and fir-trees and car- 
penters and masons and skillful artisans 
for their private and public edifices, and 
furnished them with ships and sailors to 
conduct their navigation and commerce; 
in return for which the kings of Israel gave 
the kings of Tyre the products of their 
agriculture, wheat and oil, and cities in 
the land of Galilee.. The highest prosper- 
ity of Tyre synchronizes with that of Jeru- 
salem, and they are both captured, and in 
a measure destroyed, (Tyre only after a 
siege of thirteen years) by the same con- 
quering king. Even in this period of its 
greatest prosperity, its history is only to 
be gleaned from that of its neighbors. 
The names of a succession of kings, and 
that very imperfect, are preserved only in 
the pages of Josephus the Jew, and Nean- 
der the Greek. Descriptions of the wealth 
and power of Tyre, and predictions of its 
overthrow, occupy a prominent place in 
the Books of the Prophets ; and history 
has transmitted to us fuller and more de- 
tailed accounts of the fulfillment of these 
prophecies, partially by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and more completely by Alexander, than 


* Isaiah xxiii. 12. 
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of any thing else pertaining to the city, 
The building of Alexandria by the saga- 
cious and far-seeing policy of the latter 
conqueror, was a more fatal blow to Tyre 
than its capture pnd the destruction of its 
walls and towers. It was rebuilt by Alex. 
ander’s successors. .It was a consider. 
able city, with two ports, under the Ro- 
mans, when it was visited by our Lord 
and his apostles. It was one of the strong. 
est fortresses on the Syrian coast under 
the sway of the Moslems and during the 
almost two centuries of its occupation by 
the Crusaders and the Christians in the 
middle ages. But the trade of India and 
the East was diverted to Alexandria, and 
Tyre never regained its commercial import- 
ance. From travelers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, we catch glimpses 
of it in a state of ruin and wretchedness 
more con:plete than that in which we now 
find it ; for Maundrell found it, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, with “not so 
much as one entire house left,” and Has- 
selquist describes it, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, as “‘a miserable vil- 
lage having scarcely more than ten inhab- 
itants who lived by fishing.” 

The three principal cities of ancient 
Pheenicia were Sidon, Tyre, and Beirit. 
Their names furnish us the best clew to 
their origin and the only trace of their 
earliest history. Sidon, or Saida, like 
Bethsaida, signifies the place of fishers; 
and the town, doubtless, was originally 
built and inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 
Tyre, or, as it is called in the Arameean lan- 
guages, Sir, started as a tower, or strong- 
hold, on the rock, or little island, near the 
shore, whence it extended to the mainland, 
outgrew the mother city, Sidon, and became 
so emphatically the representative city of 
that section, that Greeks and Romans 
and Europeans have ever since called the 
country Syria. Beirit has been thought 
by some to perpetuate the name of Baal, 
or Baal-Berith, a god of the Phoenicians, 
who was worshiped also at times by the 
idolatrous Israelites, and under Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman rule, it was chiefly fa 
mous as a city sacred to learning and re 
ligion, though it is now fast outgrowing 
its older sisters as the chief commercial 
emporium on the coast of the Levant. 
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Phoenicia, so-called by the Greeks, derives 
jts name possibly from the purple dye 
which the people extracted so skillfully 
from the shell-fish found on their coast,* 
but more probably from the palm trees 
which still rise so picturesquely over the 
mins of Tyre and in the gardens of Sidon 
and Beiriit, and which, doubtless, once 
formed, to the eye of the Greeks, the 
most striking and characteristic feature 
of the Phoenician plain.t Accordingly, 
the palm tree is the numismatic emblem 
of Tyre and Sidon. The people called 
themselves Canaanites—that is, inhabi- 
tants of the plain, or, as others interpret 
the name, merchants. Closely related to 
the Philistines and other Canaanites, as 
in their name and race, so in their mari- 
time situation and commercial pursuits, 
the Phoenicians were yet geographically 
separated from them by Mount Carmel 
and the spurs of Lebanon, and politically 
distinguished by their constitutions and 
forms of government. Each city seems 
to have been ruled by its own kings, but 
these kings were surrounded by an aris- 
tocratic senate, and their power was lim- 
ited by Suffetes, magistrates chosen by the 
people, and the cities formed a confederacy 
—thus securing the freedom which is the 
atmosphere and vital breath of commerce, 
and, at the same time, the strength which 
results from a perpetual alliance for mu- 
tual protection and defense. 

The Phoenician plain} is scarcely one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
does not average more than about a mile 
in breadth. The plain is well watered 
and fertile, and the hill-sides were once 
productive. But the country, like Attica 
and so many other commercial lands, 
never raised its own breadstuffs—as it 
imported oil and wheat from Israel in the 
time of David and Solomon, so in the 
reign of Herod, “they of Tyre and Sidon” 
made peace with him because “their coun- 
try was nourished by the king’s country.” 








* Huge mounds of the shells, once used for 
this purpose, are still found on the coast. 

+ Soivré, (Phenix) in Greek, signifies both 
purple and palm tree. 

¢ Some writers include under this name the 
Whole maritime plain, including Sharon and 
Philistia, Thus understood, it is much longer 
and also broader. 
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The cities, like those of ancient Greece, 
were surprisingly small in comparison 
with modern commercial cities. Tyre 
probably never contained fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and its harbor, like those of 
ancient Athens and Rhodes, would hardly 
shelter a fleet of modern yachts and fish- 
ing smacks. Yet the Phoenicians were 
the Anglo-Saxons of the Old World, and 
Tyre and Sidon were its London and 
Liverpool, or its Boston and New-York. 
A thousand years before the Christian 
era, their ships visited Ophir and Tarshish 
—that is, probably, India and Spain—and 
made voyages which occupied three years. 
A few.centuries later, they passed the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, launched out into the 
Atlantic, and-reached the British Isles. 
They circumnavigated Africa two thou- 
sand years before Vasco de Gama sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which was 
then a bolder enterprise, and took more 
time than it did for Sir Francis Drake to 
circumnavigate the globe. They planted 
colonies in Cyprus, in Rhodes, in Sicily, 
at Carthage, at Marseilles, at Cadiz, on all 
the principal islands and shores of the 
Mediterranean—colonies which vied with 
the Greeks in navigation and commerce, 
and contended with Rome for the mastery 
of the world. 

The traffic of the Phoenicians by land 
was scarcely less extensive than their com- 
merce by sea. Occupying the Asiatic shore 
of the great inland sea which separates 
Europe from Africa, they became the fac- 
tors and carriers of the three ancient con- 
tinents. Situated on the eastern coast of 
the Mediteranean, midway between Asia 
Minor and Egypt, Tyre was the gate of 
the East and the harbor of the West, the 
emporium where the caravans and “ ships 
of the desert” met the fleets and merchant 
vessels of the sea, and exchanged the silks 
and spices and gums and precious stones 
of the Orient for the gold, silver, tin, and 
wines of the Occident. The London and 
Liverpool and New-York and Boston of 
antiquity all in one, it was in Tyre that 
the manufactures of Asia, the then Old 
World in the East, were exchanged for the 
mineral and agricultural productions of 
Europe, the then New World in the West. 
Tyre was the ancient port of Damascus. 
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Palmyra, or Tadmor in the Desert, was a 
way-station for its caravans. Babylon and 
Nineveh ministered to its wealth, and were 
in turn ministered to by its enterprise. 
Arabia, Persia, India, China, all poured 
their choicest treasures into the lap of 
Tyre, to be distributed by her hands to 
all the cities and nations that bordered on 
the Mediterranean, 

The Phoenicians were also famous for 
their skill in manufactures and the me- 
chanic arts. Homer, whose epithets are 
pictures of individual and national charac- 
ter, names them cunning workers in metals 
and finer fabrics not less frequently than 
he calls them renowned for their ships ; 
and throughout the Iliad and Odyssey, if 
a cup is brought out to be a prize in the 
games of heroes, or a robe that ts fit to be 
an offering in the temples of the gods, it is 
sure to be the work of Phoenician, or, as 
he more frequently calls them, Sidonian 
artists, In like manner, in the Books of 
the Chronicles and the Kings of Israel, the 
matchless skill of Tyrian and Sidonian 
artisans is often alluded to. ‘For thou 
knowest,” says the wisest man and the 
greatest builder among all the kings of 
Israel to the king of Tyre, “thou knowest 
that there is not among us any that can 
skill to hew timber like unto the Sidoni- 
ans.” “And king Solomon sent and fetched 
Hiram out of Tyre. His father was a man 
of Tyre, a worker in brass, and he was 
filled with wisdom and understanding, and 
cunning-to work all works in brass. And 
he came to king Solomon and wrought all 
his work,”* particularly all the castings 
for the architectural ornaments and the 
sacred vessels of the temple. Pliny says 
that Sidon was the first, city that was dis- 
tinguished for its glass-works. Tyrian 
purple is famous the world over, and al- 
most another name for Tyre itself—indeed 
the classical scholar never sees the word 
Phenician without thinking of purple, 
and can hardly look at purple without 
being reminded of the Phosnicians. Be- 
neath the touch of these cunning artisans, 


* 1 Kings vii, 13, 14. The Book of Chron- 
icles makes Hiram equally skillful to work 
in purple, in blue and in fine linen, and in 
ow engraving of precious stones. 2 Chron. 
i, 14, 
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the sand along those shores was trans. 
muted into ornaments for the neck of 
queenly beauty, and the little shellfish 
that abound off the coast, yielded a dye 
which has ever since been the symbol of 
royal and imperial power. The Pheeni. 
cians were especially the masters, if not 
also the inventors, of those arts which per- 
tain to navigation and commerce. “ Ap. 
tiquity is unanimous in ascribing to then 
the invention and practice of all those arts, 
sciences, and contrivances that facilitate 
the prosecution of commercial undertak- 
ings. They are held to be the inventors 
of arithmetic, weights, and measures, of 
money, of the art of keeping accounts, 
and, in short, of every thing that belongs 
to the business of a counting-house. They 
were also famous for the invention of 
ship-building and navigation, for the dis. 
covery of glass, for their manufactures of 
fine linen and tapestry, for their skill in 
architecture, and in the art of working 
metals and ivory, and still more for the 
incomparable splendor and beauty of their 
purple dye. ’* 

While the Phoenicians planted colonies 
and taught navigation and the kindred 
arts to the Greeks, like the Romans, though 
long before, they built roads and reared 
aqueducts on massive columns, or hewed 
them out of the solid rock, through which 
men could walk erect, the remains of 
which, as they are brought to light from 
time to time, astonish the engineers and 
contractors of modern times, Tyrian ar- 
chitects built the temple of Solomon, hew- 
ing the timbers, squaring the colossal 
stones, and casting the bronze pillars and 
ornaments at a distance, so that not a tool 
need be used on the spot for adjusting and 
finishing the structure. And among all 
the conjectures touching those more than 
Titanic walls at Ba’al-Bek—stones each of 
them as long as an ordinary church and 
high and broad as a modern parlor,t 


* McOulloch’s Geographical, Statistical, and 
Historical Dictionary. , 

+ W. ©. Prime, author of Tent-Life in Sy- 
ria, whom we had the pleasure of meetin 
several times in our Eastern travels, sauna 
the three largest stones three times, and made 
them each 68 feet long, 13 feet high, and 15 
feet in breadth or depth. 
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dwarfing even the columns and obelisks 
of Egypt, yet raised to an elevation of 
twenty or thirty feet above the ground, 
and adjusted with more than Grecian pre. 
cision, so that travelers have raised the 
question whether two of them were not a 
single stone—amid all the conjectures 
touching the authors of this stupendous 
masonry, none is more probable than that 
they were Phoenicians. The city bears 
the name of the Phoenician god, Baal, and 
the colossalestones, squared and more or 
less beveled like those in the substructions 
at Jerusalem, though far exceeding them 
in magnitude, are characteristic of Phoeni- 
cian architecture. Remains of similar tem- 
ples, built of large square stones without 
cement, and fronted with huge columns, 
(which, as we see from coins, were also 
characteristic of the Phoenicians) are found 
in several other places on both sides of 
Lebanon. 

But the Phoenicians have left us a more 
useful and more enduring monument than 
their architecture. The temples which 
they built “ton every high hill, in all the 
tops of the mountains,” stand unfinished 
orlie in heaps of ruins. The aqueducts 
are broken down, or, if hewn out of the 
living rock, have long since ceased to carry 
water. The palaces and thevery walls of 
their cities are prostrate in the dust, or 
sunk beneath the waves of the sea. But 
the alphabet which they gave to the 
Greeks, and thus to the nations of mod- 
ern Europe, survives and will live to the 
end of time. According to the tradition 
received among the Greeks, Cadmus, son 
of Agenor and brother of Phoenix, in- 
troduced letters from Phoenicia into Greece 
in the sixteenth century before the Christ- 
ian era, And the essential truth of the 
tradition is established by the manifest 
identity in name and form of the letters of 
the Greek with those of the Hebrew and 
the Phoenician alphabet. The Asiatic na. 
tions wrote from right to left, the European 
from left to right—invert the letters, and 
even an unpracticed eye will detect the 
resemblance in form between the Hebrew 
and the Greek, and even the Roman capi- 
tals. The names of the letters are the 


names of the objects in nature or in com- 
mon life which the letters originally repre- 
Vor, IV.—33 
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sented.and probably more or less resem- 
bled, and since these names are Hebrew, 
or at least Semitic, they prove that the 
alphabet must have originated, if not with 
the Hebrews or the Phoenicians, with some 
other branch of the same great family, of 
nations, The very word alphabet has 
come down to us, with the letters them- 
selves, through the Romans, the Greeks, 
and the Phoenicians from that Semitic 
race to which other races and nations are 
so deeply indebted for their literature and 
their religion. Next to the religion of the 
Bible, the alphabet was the richest boon 
which one nation ever conferred upon 
another, and it came from the same family 
of nations as the religion of the Bible itself. 
“The primeval Canaanites indeed were of 
the race of Ham, and no doubt originally 
spoke a dialect closely akin to the Egypt- 
ian ; but it is clear that before the coming 
of Abraham into the country they had by 
some means been Semitized, since all the 
Canaanitish names of the time are palpably 
Semitic. Probably the movement from 
the country about the Persian Gulf of 
which the history of Abraham furnishes 
an instance, had been in progress for some 
time before he quitted Ur, and an influx 
of emigrants from that quarter had Semit- 
ism already predominant in Syria and Pal- 
estine at the date of his arrival.”* Though 
there is no extant literature of the Phoeni- 
cians, their language is well known through 
inscriptions, and “it presents in every case 
the character and features which aro 
familiar to the modern student through 
the Hebrew.” 

There is such a general resemblance be- 
tween the religion of the Phoenicians and 
that of the Greeks, that the latter called 
the principal duties of the former by the 
names of their own. Baal was the Jupi- 
ter of the Phoenicians; Astaroth or As- 
tarte, their Venus ; and Melcarth, their Her- 
cules. But the Phoenician Hercules car- 
ried with him commerce and the arts in 
all the expeditions which he made along 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, which the ancients 
called by his name. And the rites by 
which Baal and Astaroth were worshiped 

* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. Appendix, 
essay xi, 
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in the groves and on the mountains of 
Palgstine, far exceeded those of the Greeks 
in coarseness, cruelty, and uncleanness. 
The civilization of the Pheenicians was, 
at best, of a very material cast, and their 
religion was a system of gross and mon- 
strous idolatry. Like the Canaanites gen- 
erally, they worshiped Venus as their reign- 
ing Star ,(Astarte) and Moloch, as his name 
imports, was their god and king. They 
danced and howled like @xvages and cut 
their flesh with knives and lances as they 
leaped upon their altars. They offered 
human sacrifices to more than one of their 
deities ; and infants, brought by their par- 
ents, and laid in the arms of gods more 
bloody and cruel than themselves, were 
the most acceptable offering. 

There is something mysterious, at first 
view, and almost awful in the rapid and 
entire disappearance, from the drama of 
ancient nations, of a people so great, and so 
useful, in their day, as the Phoenicians ; 
their cities conquered and destroyed, their 
colonies absorbed in other empires and 
nationalities, their commerce transferred 
to rival cities, their arts lost or superseded, 
and their sceptre, their civilization, their 
religion, their literature, and their lan- 
guage all vanished, “like the baseless fab- 
ric of a vision,” leaving “scarce a rack 
behind!” It seems as if their growth and 
their work had been arrested by some su- 
pernatural interposition, like the tower 
of Babel on the plains of Shinar ; or, at 
least, for some undiscovered and undis- 
coverable cause, left unfinished in the very 
midst, like those Cyclopean works at Ba’al- 
Bek, which were never any more than 
foundations, abandoned by themselves, 
and never built upon nor removed by sub- 
sequent builders; and the next great 
stone that was to have been laid, still re- 
mains in the quarry, hewn into shape, and 
almost loosed from its base, but century 
after century waiting in vain for the archi- 
tects to come and transfer it to its place. 
But this would be a superficial view. 
Their decay and death, like that of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, was the inevitable re- 
sult of natural and moral causes. The 
rapacity and ambition of their neighbors 
may have hastened the downfall of Tyre 
and Carthage and other Phoenician ‘colo- 


Representative Cities. 


nies. But they had already accomplished 
their work, and the brought down ruin 
upon their own heads. They could not 
stand before—they ought not to have 
been permitted to stand in the way of the 
religion of the Hebrews, the literature and 
sesthetic art of the Greeks, the virtue and 
jurispradence of the Romans. Their ciy. 
ilization, like their architecture, was mags. 
ive but not progressive, and more colossal 
than refined, Their arts were useful and 
sometimes splendid, but nét spiritual or 
ideal. Their navigation and commerce, 
bold and brilliant as they were for that 
early age, were rudimental, and could not 
last forever. Alexander saw, with pro- 
phetic eye, that Tyre could not fulfill the 
commercial necessities of his age and em- 
pire—he founded Alexandria on the route 
which nature had marked out for the com. 
merce between Europe and India, and 
thus completed the ruin of the city which 
his arms had conquered, but which the 
hand of violence could not have utterly 
destroyed. The Phoenicians gave letters 
to the Greeks, but they scarcely knew 
how to use them except for inscriptions 
and perhaps for purposes of trade. They 
wanted the skill or the taste to embody in 
them a literature that might perpetuate 
their history, extend their influence, and 
perhaps prolong their national existence, 
Their moral and religious character was 
still more defective. ‘ Phoenician arts,” 
like “ Punic faith,” were a by-word from 
the age of Homer till Tyre and Carthage 
were no more. Pheenician was another 
name for fraud and deception. Jezebel is 
the representative of the religion of her 
native country at the zenith of its power, 
and the reign of Ahab illustrates its moral 
and religious influence upon the neighbor- 
ing, nations, In the preaching of Christ 
Tyre and Sidon are held up as examples 
of heathen corruption and wickedness in 
its most abandoned forms, even as Sodom 
and Gomorrah are examples of the most 
fearful retribution. And the Gehenna of 
fire, where he threatens the wicked with 
everlasting punishment, with the worm 
that never dies and the fire that never 
shall be quenched, derives its name from 
the valley of Hinnom, in which the Ca- 
naanites taught the Israelites to sacrifice 
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“the blood ef the innocents and to burn 
their sons with fire for burnt-offerings unto 
Baal.”* 

The curse which Noah pronounced upon 
(anaan may have descended, as the Jews 
believed, upon all his posterity. No man 
can travel along that coast, and look upon 
its ruins, without being reminded of that 
curse—without the persuasion, at least, 
that, for some reason, the curse of God 
does rest upon the land.. Certainly there 
was a moral blight upon the people which 
clave to them more or less through all 
their history, and, in the end, consumed 
their prosperity and power. In one sense 
Tyre is a mystery; wrapped in impene- 
trable darkness its history seems more like 
a melancholy myth or a tragic tale, than 
like a living reality. Its name is familiar 
to scholars and scarcely less to unlettered 
minds. But it.is little more.than a name. 
It serves only to prove the truth of proph- 
ecy, or to point a proverb touching the 
yanity of all human greatness. But let 
us not forget the moral of the story. She 
did not perish till her cup was full, and 
she was ripe for destruction! Cities and 
peoples do not die till they deserve their 
doom ; suicide, not destiny, is the epitaph 
of nations. 

Christian missionaries from a land of 
whose existence Phoenician navigators 
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never heard or even dreamed, are now car- 
rying back the light of a higher civiliza- 
tion and a purer faith to those dark and 
desolate:shores. We found, at Sidon, the 
accomplished author of “The Land and 
the Book,” and ‘the beloved Physician,” 
who speaks the language of the country 
like a native, and who, having finished the 
translation of the Scriptures into Arabic, 
is now superintending their printing by 
the American Bible Society in the city of 
New-York. At Beirfit we often met that 
ripe and rare scholar, who began this trans- 
lation, but, before he had quite finished 
it, lay down to sleep beside Pliny Fisk, 
the first missionary to Palestine, beneath 
the cypresses in the beautiful cemetery, 
near the study and the printing press, 
where he had done his work! There, too, 
besides meeting all the other members of 
the mission—good men and great men, 
happy men—men that are to be envied if 
any are on earth—we found that beloved 
pupil and honored friend, who has since 
raised the money for the endowment of 
the Arabic College in Syria, and is now its 
first President. Thus dpes Beirfit prom- 
ise to outshine the splendor of her ancient 
schools of law. Thus may Sidon become 
again “the mother city” of a better Phos- 
nicia—the nurse of many for the heavenly 
Canaan! 


> -—__-__ —__—- 


THE MARTYRS OF THE GALLEYS.t 


Protestantism, as the name implies, 
represents free thought and the sacred 
right of individual opinion in opposition 
to hierarchical domination. In this prin- 
ciple it had its origin; this constitutes its 
essence, its raison d’étre, however widely 
many Protestants have departed from it. 
Justification by faith, in the mind of the 
great reformer, was not so much a theo- 
logical dogma as a strong affirmation of 
the inviolable sanctity of conscience. “In 
what concerns the word of God and be- 





* Jer. xix. 4; Mark ix, 43-48. 


lief,” says he, “the poorest peasant is 
judge as well as the Pope; for each must 
live and die by his faith.” What Luther 
maintained with such vehemence and en- 
ergy was, that.man is justified by virtue 
of the faith that is in him, and not by ec- 
clesiastical authority or priestly absolu- 
tion. Such were the spirit and scope of 
the Reformation ; and in the assertion of 
this illimitable liberty of investigation, in 
resistance to all encroachments on the sa- 
cred precinets of conscience, the French 


+ Les Foreats pour la Foi. Etude Historique, 1684-1775. Par Athanase.Coquerel Fila 
Michel Leyy Erares Libraires Editeurs. Paris, 1866, 
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Protestants of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries stand forth illustrious as 
Christian heroes and martyrs. 

Every reader of history is familiar with 
the persecutions which followed the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. The an- 
nals of that period are a record of the 
most malignant and fiendish cruelties. 
The dragonnades in which the tenderest 
and holiest of human ties were at the 
mercy of a brutal soldiery, the pillage and 
torture inflicted by the ‘booted mission- 
aries” of Louvois and St. Ruth upon the 
most peaceful, virtuous, and unoffending 
of the king’s subjects, without distinction 
of age, rank, or sex, are a stain upon & 
Grand Monarque which all the glories of 
his reign can never efface. The victims 
of this tyranny were even denied the poor 
alternative of being permitted to escape 
to other countries, when they could no 
longer endure life in their own land. The 
frontiers were carefully guarded, and the 
entire Catholic population became a posse 
comitatus to arrest and hunt down the 
fugitive recusants. In spite of the strict- 
est precautions," however, many did es- 
cape, and carried their talents and indus- 
try to enrich the Protestant countries of 
Europe. It is estimated that France lost 
by these emigrations more than 800,000 
of its most valuable citizens. Even the 
great genius of Colbert could not retrieve 
the disasters to manufacturing enterprise 
caused by these persecutions. Still the 
evasion was attended with great risk, and 
the penalty of capture was confiscation 
and life-long confinement to the galleys. 
Those upon whom this cruel sentence was 
passed were called by their contempora- 
ries, les forgats pour la foi, a phrase which 
constantly recurs in the letters and me- 
moirs of that time, and which expresses 
at once the horrors of their fate and the 
nobleness of the cause for which they suf- 
fered. The volume of M. Athanase Co- 
querel, which bears this title, is a brief 
but touching recital of the miseries which 
make the life of the galley-slave a linger- 
ing and most painful death. It is based 
upon authentic documents, chiefly upon 
the Mémoires de Marteithe de Bergerac, a 
young Frenchman who, on account of his 
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adherence to the Reformed faith, endured 
for fourteen years (1700-1714) the mar- 
tyrdom of the galleys.* 

Indeed, Jean Marteilhe is a worthy rep. 
resentative of those humble confessors 
who remained steadfast in the faith, in 
spite of all the terrors of the convict-ship; 
and in our story of these persecutions we 
shall follow, for the most part, his simple 
but graphic narrative. 

* He was born at Bergerac, in the prov- 
ince of Perigord, in 1684, just one year be- 
fore the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and was, therefore, about fourteen years 
of age when the peace of Ryswick ena- 
bled Louis XIV., under instigation of Jes- 
uitical counselors, to employ his money 
and troops for the coercion, or, as it was 
euphemistically styled, conversion of the 
Huguenots. Among the courtiers whose 
proselyting zeal won the commendation 
of the king, was the Duke de la Force, a 
renegade from the reformed faith, for 
which his father had been thrown into 
the Bastile, and his heroic mother had 
died in a dungeon. All the more reason 
why the son should show by his works 
that he was infected by no hereditary taint 
of heresy. Attended by four Jesuits and 
a regiment of dragoons, on whose keen 
sabers he evidently relied more than on 
the arguments of the reverend fathers, he 
visited his extensive estates in Perigord, 
and practised against the peaceful ten- 
antry the most atrocious cruelties, haling 


* These Mémoires were first published in 
1757, under the editorship of a distinguished 
Protestant refugee, Daniel de Superville, and 
translated into English by J. Wellington, in 
1758. Subsequently the work became exceed- 
ingly rare. It was not to be found in the 
Bibliotheque Impériale ; and only a few copies 
were known to exist in the hands of fortunate 
bibliophilists, In 1864 it was republished in 


Paris, with notes and a preface, by M. Pav . 


mier, and has recently appeared in an English 
translation, which we are glad to see made 
accessible to American readers by Messrs, 
Leypoldt & Holt, of this city. M. Michelet, 
in his Louis XIV. et la Révocation, speaks of 
Marteilhe’s Mémoires as wn livre du premier 
ordre par la charmante naiveté du récit, Pangé- 
lique doucewr, écrit comme entre terre et ciel. 
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men, women, and children to mass, and 
forcing them by fire and sword to abjure 
the religion of their ancestors, The rigor 
with which he carried on these persecu- 
tions, even against his own kindred, caused 
him to be re@&rded with great favor by 
the monarch. ‘His Majesty,” wrote the 
minister Seignelay, ‘is well pleased with 
your conduct, and with the earnestness 
which you manifest in the instruction of 
your vassals.” These marks of royal ap- 
probation naturally: stimulated the duke 
to still greater efforts for the gpiritual 
good of the inhabitants of Perigons. The 
family Marteilhe became the objects of his 
special solicitude. Twenty-two soldiers 
were quartered upon them, and permitted 
to pursue the missionary work @ discré- 
tion. The father was imprisoned at Péri- 
gueux, three of the youngest children were 
torn from their home, baptized in the Ro- 
man Catholic church, and consigned to a 
convent, and the dwelling pillaged and 
razed to the ground. Madame Marteilhe 
was brought before the duke, and by 
threats and ruffianly indignities’compelled 
to sign the formulary of abjuration. To 
her signature, however, she added these 
words, in which, with a pun upon the 
name of her inquisitor, she protested 
against the violence done to her con- 
science: La force me le fait faire. This 
simple but significant record of the con- 
straint which had been put upon her will, 
no menaces could induce her to erase. 
The oldest son, Jean, then sixteen years 
of age, had succeeded in escaping from 
the house just as the ruthless dragoons 
were entering it. He fled to the woods, 
and was there joined by a young friend 
and former comrade, Daniel Le Gras. The 
two fugitives wandered about all night, 
and found themselves at break of day 
about four leagues from their native town. 
Driven to despair, they resolved to seek 
refuge in Holland, although they were not 
ignorant of the extreme danger attending 
such an enterprise. ‘We implored the 
Divine protection,” says Marteilhe, ‘and 
determined to remain firm and constant 
to the reformed religion, even at the peril 
of the rack, the galleys, or death itself.” 
They had only ten pistoles in their purse, 
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but their hearts were full of courage and 
faith. 

Thus provided, they went first to Paris, 
where the Protestants had organized a 
system of underground railroads, like 
those which were so many years in oper 
ation in our own country between the 
Southern States and Canada. Here they 
received the instructions as to the course 
which they should pursue in order to 
evade the ever-vigilant guards of the fron- 
tiers. But they lost their way in the for- 
est of Ardennes, and at one time had 
actually passed beyond the French boun- 
daries, and were safe in the domains of 
the Bishop of Liége. Ignorant of this 
fact, they proceeded on their journey, and 
reéntered France near the city of Marien- 
bourg, where a spy, who had suspected 
their character and watched their move- 
ments, cdused them to be arrested and 
brought before the governor. They con- 
fessed that they were Huguenots, but de- 
nied that they were fugitives—a falsehood 
which Marteilhe then thought fully jus- 
tifiable, but for which he afterward se- 
verely reproached himself They were 
committed to prison. Fortunately, how- 
ever, La Salle, the officer in whose charge 
they were placed, was not only a conceal- 
ed Protestant, but also their fellow-towns- 
man, and by his sympathy and kindness 
the evils of their captivity were greatly 
alleviated. Meanwhile, a rescript had 
been received from the Secretary of State, 
sentencing them to the galleys for life, for 
the crime of “having been found on the 
frontier without a passport ;” but at the 
same time promising pardon as a reward 
for abjuration. The curate of Marien- 
bourg exhausted all his powers of argu- 
ment to induce the recusants to renounce 
their heresies. But finding himself no 
match for the young men in theological 
controversy, he had recourse to other 
“arts of fine persuasion,” and offered to 
bestow in marriage upon Marteilhe a pret- 
ty niece with a handsome dowry. ‘The 
charms of the damsel proved no more 
effectual than the dogmatizings of the 
priest, who naturally concluded that such 
obduracy could result only from diaboli- 
cal possession, and accordingly denounced 
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them to the judge as “incorrigible repro- 
bates, wholly under the dominion of the 
devil.” 


They were now bound with cords and 
marched off under military escort to Tour- 
nay, where the sentence of condemnation 
to the galleys was to be confirmed by Par- 
liament. They endured great indignities 
and cruelties by the way, and on their 
arrival were thrown into a loathsome dun- 
geon, and fed on a meagre allowance of 
bread and water. Here another curate 
tried to effect their conversion, but with 
no better success than his clerical brother 
ef Marienbourg. After weeks of confine- 
ment, during which they were treated as 
the vilest malefactors, they were summon- 
ed before the Parliamentary court,and final- 
ly acquitted on the ground that: the evi- 
dence of their intention to leave the country 
was not sufficiently clear. The fact, too, that 
they had once been on Dutch territory, 
and had voluntarily recrossed into France, 
was pleaded by one of the judges in their 
favor. The matter was referred to Paris, 
and, after the lapse of a fortnight, a royal 
rescript arrived from the Secretary of State, 
M. de La Vrilliére, overruling the decision 
ef the court, and ordering the prisoners to 
be sent to the galleys, Such was French 
justice in the year 1700. 

The convicts were rendezvoused at Lille, 
and thence driven in gangs to Dunkirk, 
the place of their destination, Here Mar- 
teilhe was separated from his companion 
and put on board of one of the six galleys 
stationed at that port. In 1712 Dunkirk 
was ceded to the English, or rather occu- 
pied by them, in accordance with one of 
the conditions of the peace of Utrecht. It 
was necessary, therefore, to remove the 
galley-slaves to other stations, and Mar- 
teilhe was one of a chain-gang of twenty- 
two who were sent to Marseilles. This 
journey, which continued. from the ist of 
October till the 19th of the following Jan- 
uary, was attended, he declares, with far 
greater sufferings than all his previous 
twelve yeats of penal servitude, Each of 
the prisoners wore a heavy iron collar, by 
which they were chained together. Some- 
times they were coupled like dogs, and 
marched in pairs, the whole gang being 
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connected by a long chain passing trans. 
versely through a ring in the centre of 
each coupling-chain. But it was stil] 
worse when they were placed in single 
file, and each convict in fhe line (except 
the first and the last) was obliged to bear 
the weight of two chains riveted to his 
collar, one before and the other behind, 
Thus burdened, they were forced to walk 
in midwinter about twelve miles a day, 
At night they were lodged in dark and 
filthy dungeons, full of water and mud, 
where they often becarfle so stiff with cold 
that the whips of the barbarous overseers 
failed to rouse them. 

The description which Marteilhe gives 
of the prison of La Tournelle, in Paris, 
where they arrived about three o'clock in 
the afternoon of November 17, 1712, will 
convey some idea of the horrors of their 
incarcerations : 

“We halted ‘at the Ohdteau de la Tournelle, 
formerly a royal residence, but now serving as 
an entrepét for all kinds of condemned crim- 
inals. We were consigned to a large and 
gloomy dungeon, where the spectacle which 
wé beheld filled us with al, the more horror, 
because we were about to become actors in it 
I confess that, inured as I was to prisons, 
chains, fetters, and all the other instruments 
of torture which tyranny or crime have de 
vised, I could not overcome the shuddering 
that seized me, and the terror with which | 
was struck, when I saw this place. Indeed, 
words can give only a very feeble conception 
of it. It was a vast cavern, traversed with 
long beams about two and a half feet thick 
and three feet apart, and riveted to the floor. 
At first sight they seemed to be benches, but 
were in reality destined for another and fat 
more inconvenient use. To these beams were 
fastened, at the distance of two feet apart, 
heavy chains about a foot and a half long, 
and provided with an iron collar at the end. 
As fast as the convicts entered their necks 
were encircled by these collars, and thus they 
were kept in a most painful posture, half lying, 
half sitting, their heads resting on the beam.” 
Les Forgats pour la Foi, p. 46. 

In this horrible situation Marteilhe and 
his companions remained three days and 
three nights, their sufferings intensified 
by the excoriated bodies and fearful 
groans of the five hundred victims who 
crowded the den of misery. They were 
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forced even to repress their moans, since 
ery cry of anguish was answered by a 
plow from the merciless argousins who 
guarded the prisoners, Finally they re- 

their march from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, and halted the first night at Cha- 
renton, one of the suburbs of the metrop- 
dis. It was at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. The weather was bitterly cold, and 
akeen wind was blowing from the north. 
Eyery thing stiffened under the congeal- 
ing touch of this vent de bise. The un- 
happy galley-slaves were arranged in a 
line at one end of a large yard surrounded 
by a wall, buf open to the sky, and after 
being stripped entirely naked, were march- 
ed to the opposite end of the yard, whilst 
the guards examined their clothes under 
the pretext of searching for knives, files, 
and other instruments, by means of which 
their escape might be effected. 


“For two long hours,” says Marteilhe, “ we 
stood shivering in the freezing air, until the 
order was given for us to march back to the 
spot where our garments had been left. But, 
Ocruel sight! the greater part of these un- 
fortunates were so. stiff with the extreme cold 
as to be unable to walk even that short distance. 
Then it was that it rained blows of sticks and 
cowhides; (nerfs de beuy') and this horrid 
treatment failing to animate these poor bodies, 
frozen as they were, some of them stretched 
rigid in death, others dying, these barbarous 
soldiers dragged them along by the chain of 
their collar like carrion dogs, their limbs 
streaming with the blood which flowed from 
their wounds. That night and the next day 
eighteen died.” 


This abominable ferocity continued to 
be practiced toward them during the 
whole of the journey to Marseilles, which 
occupied more than four weeks. That the 
scenes here described were by no means ex- 
ceptional atrocities, is evident from many 
other contemporary documents. 

In addition to his personal narrative, 
Marteilhe has also woven into his Mémoires 
much curious information concerning the 
construction and equipment of the French 
galleys, the character and manner of life 
of their crews, and the part which they 
played in the naval warfare of the eigh- 
teenth century. To this subject M. Co- 
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querel devotes. the third chapter of Les 
Forgats pour la Foi; and it is from this 
source that the facts, which we now pre- 
sent to the reader, are chiefly derived. 
The ordinary vessels of this kind were 
about one hundred and fifty feet long and 
forty feet wide, and could carry five hun- 
dred men, They were provided with fifty 
benches of oars, twenty-five on each side, 
between which extended, from poop to 
prow, a waist or gangway about three feet 
in width and four in height. This was 
called the galérie du milieu or coursive, 
The oars were fifty feet long, and each 
was manned by six convicts. Thus the 
number of rowers to each galley was three 
hundred, one sixth of whom were usually 
Turks, who had been captured from the 
pirating ships of the Barbary States, and 
reduced to slavery in retaliation for the 
bondage in which Christians were then 
held at Algiers and Tunis. The rest of 
the éguipage consisted of sailors, soldiers, 
and officers, whose business it was to 
manage the vessel and guard and chastise 
the slaves. The chief of the gang, to 
whom the office of inflicting punishment 
was committed, was called the comite, and 
in the performance of this laborious duty 
was aided by two sous-comites. These 
overseers constantly walked the narrow 
deck, beating the naked shoulders of the 
convicts with cowhides until the blood 
ran down their backs; and this, too, not 
as a punishment for any offense or infrac- 
tion of the law, but as stimulus to greater 
effort. Thecommon punishment for breach 
of discipline was the terrible bastinado, 
The offender was stretched face down- 
ward across the coursive, his feet and 
hands hanging over the sides, and firmly 
held by two galley-slaves, A powerful 
Turk, stripped to the waist, laid on the 
blows with a cable saturated in sea water, 
while behind him stood the comite, whip 
in hand, and prepared to stimulate, if 
necessary, the whipper’s relaxing energies. 
Marteilhe asserts that each blow thus in- 
flicted raised the skin to the height of an 
inch. Ten or twelve blows generally suf- 
ficed to render the victim senseless ; never- 
theless, the punishment continued until 
the prescribed number had been admin- 
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istered. “T'wenty or thirty lashes,” adds 
Marteilhe, “were only for peccadillos ; but 
T have seen fifty, eighty, or even a hun- 
dred given. Such inflictions were usually 
fatal.” After the bastinado, the /rater, 
or barber, washed the wounds with a 
strong infusion of salt and vinegar, in 
order to bring the sufferer to life and to 
prevent gangrene. 

But apart from these cruel episodes to 
which every convict was liable, his ordi- 
nary life was toilsome and painful in the 
extreme. Attached to the bench by a 
short chain riveted to his leg, he was 
obliged to sleep by night in the same 
place and posture in which he had 
labored by day, scantily clothed, fed on 
a meagre allowance of black bread and 
soaked beans, exposed without shelter to 
all the inclemencies of the seasons, the 
burning sun of the Mediterranean, the 
sleet and the chilling fogs of the north, 
and forced to “ pull at the oars for ten or 
twelve hours at a stretch,” with the whips 
of the comite constantly cracking over his 
head, or more frequently descending in 
heavy blows upon his bare back, only the 
most vigorous constitutions were able to 
endure it, even in times of peace. In 
war these evils were aggravated tenfold, 
not only on account of the additional 
labor required, but also because of the 
strict surveillance caused by fear of a re- 
volt. Fifty soldiers were usually de- 
tached and kept in reserve to suppress 
the least indication of mutiny. Each 
galley carritd five guns at the prow, 
three of which were employed against 
the enemy, and the other two so pointed, 
as to be able, in case of insubordination, 
to sweep both lines of rowers. These 
vessels never fought at long range, but 
were constructed with strong beaks, in- 
tended to run down and ram the enemy’s 
ships of war, at the same time firing their 
guns and boarding. Thus, in perfectly 
calm weather, the galley, skillfully ma- 
neeuvering and driven with great speed by 
the muscular force of 800’ oarsmen, be- 
came a very formidable antagonist, and 
often succeeded in making a prize of the 
largest frigate, while the sails of the latter 
were hanging idle and useless by the mast. 


of the Galleys. [April, 


To prevent the convicts from holding cofh- 
munication with ®ach other or giving in. 
formation to the enemy during the confu- 
sion of a naval action, they were gagged 
with plugs of cork which they wore shs- 
pended from their necks. What rendered 
their condition still more frightful was the 
fact of the enemy’s fire being chiefly di- 
rected against them, since this was the 
quickest way of disabling the vessel, 
Every rower killed or put hors de com- 
bat diminished the motive power and effi. 
ciency of the craft. It produced the same 
effect as to shatter the wheel or the screw 
of a modern war-steamer. Consequently 
the hottest volleys of the foe were poured 
on the defencéless heads of these slaves; 
and when the galley chanced to be grap. 
pled and boarded, they could neither re- 
sist nor escape, but were cut to pieces on 
their benches. There was no patriotic in- 
spiration, no military enthusiasm, to throw 
a halo of glory around such a scene of car- 
nage. It is true the government had de- 
cided that every galley-slave wounded in 
battle should be set at liberty; but bya 
subsequent decree worthy of the atrocious 
legislation of that time, as regards matters 
of religion, the Huguenot convicts were 
expressly denied even this boon. A 
wound received in the service of the coun- 
try sufficed to free a common assassin or 
cut-throat; but to the Protestant con- 
demned for his heresy, it was only a source 
of new misery. 

Some idea of the perils to which the 
convicts were exposed in a: sea-fight may 
be best derived from Marteilhe’s naive and 
vivid account of a naval action near the 
mouth of the Thames, between the Eng. 
lish frigate Nightingale, and the French 
galley La Palme, in which he was one of 
the rowers. We wish it were possible to 
tell the whole story in the writer’s own 
words, but our limited space compels us 
to epitomize it, and thus greatly diminish 
its graphic character. The English man- 
of-war was escorting a fleet of thirty-five 
merchantmen, a rich prize, which the 
French commander determined to cap- 
ture, and dispatched four galleys for this 
purpose, while he himself, with the stout 
flag-galley, La Palme, undertook to de- 
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wndlish the convoy. By a skillful ma- 
fieuvre, the English captain not only 
foiled the attempt to board his frigate, 
but also seriously damaged the adversa- 
ry's vessel ; and then suddenly dropping 
the grapnels, he held the French galley 
fast in his iron gripe, and poured down 
upon it volleys of grapeshot, 

“One of the guns,” says Marteilhe, “ was 
so near that I could almost touch it with 
my hand. This ugly neighbor made us all 
shudder; my comrades threw themselves 
flat down on their faces, hoping thus to 
avoid the discharge. A closer examination 
convinced me that the cannon were slightly 
depressed so as to scuttle (a couler bas) us, 
and since the port-holes of the frigate were 
much higher than the deck of the galley, 
the fire would expend its full force upon 
our benches. I determined therefore to keep 
upright as far as my chain would admit of 
it... . I watched the gunner as he passed 
from piece to piece with his lighted match, 
and when he approached the one pointed di- 
rectly upon our bench, I commended my soul 
to God in a short but fervent prayer, still 
maintaining my upright position. The gun 
was discharged. The shock not only stunned 
me but threw me as far as the length of my 
chain would allow, across the gangway, where 
I lay, I know not how long, stretched upon 
the body of a lieutenant who had beg killed.” 


When Marteilhe came to his senses it 
was already night, and he could not see 
the effects of the fire; but supposing that 
his fellow-convicts were still lying under 
the bench, he cried out, “ Rise, comrades, 
the danger is past.” But he received no 
response; the five companions of his 
bench had been literally minced and 
shred by the nfurderous grape and lan- 
grel-shot. Of the twelve slaves who 
had manned the oars immediately be- 
fore and behind him, not one was left 
alive. Meanwhile, in the midst of this 
frightful carnage and confusion, the other 
galleys, seeing the distress of their flag- 
ship, hastened 'to the rescue and captured 
the frigate, although they were thereby 
obliged to let the richly freighted mer- 
chantmen escape.” 

“The first thing that was done after the 
action was over,” continues Marteilhe, “ was 
to clear the gangway, by throwing the dead 
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into the sea and carrying the wounded into 
the hold. But God knows how many unforta- 
nates were consigned to the deep for dead who 
were not so.... Faint from loss of blood, I 
lay motionless and speechless in the midst of 
these fearful fragments of humanity. The 
overseer loosed my chain from the bench in 
order to cast me into the sea. This chain 
was attached to my left leg, in which I had re- 
ceived a severe wound, so that when the offi- 
cer grasped it roughly and lifted it upon the 
anvil for the purpose of unriveting the fetter, 
the sharp pain, caused by the pressure of his 
hand, extorted a loud cry, and I heard him 
say, ‘This man is not dead.’... I was then 
carried below and thrown down upon a coil of 
cable. What a bed of repose for a wounded 
and suffering man !” 


For three days they remained in this 
horrible place without medicine or sur- 
geon’s care, “dying like flies,” in conse- 
quence of the foul air and insufferable 
stench which proceeded from, and at the 
same time propagated, the gangrene in their 
wounds. When they reached Dunkirk, 


‘the survivors were lifted out of the hold 
with pulleys, like cattle, and sent to the 


marine hospital. 

But we can dwell no longer on these re- 
volting pictures, and must sum in a few 
words the facts of Marteilhe’s subsequent 
history. 

In 1718, through the efforts of the 
Protestant princes of Europe, Queen 
Anne of England was induced to inter- 
vene in behalf of the Huguenot galley- 
slaves. As the result of her solicita- 
tions, 186 were at one time released 
from the prison-ships of Marseilles, on 
condition of leaving France at their own 
expense, and never returning. Among 
these was our hero, Marteilhe. After over- 
coming many impediments with which ran- 
corous and implacable priests sought to 
clog and nullify the order issued by the 
king for their liberation, they arrived at 
Nice, where they were received with the 
greatest kindness and sympathy. At 
Turin, Geneva, Berne, Frankfort, Am- 
sterdam, and London, they everywhere 
met with a warm and enthusiastic wel- 
come. Many made their homes in the 
cities which had lavished upon them such 
marks of admiration and affection, Mar- 
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teilhe visited England and was presented 
tothe queen, to whom he wished to com- 
mend his brothers in the faith who were 
still left to toil at the galleys. . He finally 
settled in Holland, was pensioned y the 
Dutch government, and died in 1777, at 
the age of ninety-three. But he had the 
satisfaction of living to see the ‘end of 
that atrocious system of persecution from 
which he had suffered so much ; for it was 
in 1775 that the last of the Protestant gal- 
ley-slaves were set free, by M. Turgot, 
Secretary of the Navy to Louis XV.* 

In an appendix to his work, M. Co- 
querel has published a list of these mar- 
tyrs, giving their places of birth, age, 
occupation, and term %f imprisonment, 
as far as the facts could be ascertained. 
Imperfect as this catalogue must be, it 
nevertheless contains nearly 1500 names 
of persons sentenced for adherence to the 
reformed religion from 1684 to 1762, Ev- 
ery class of society, from the common 
laborers to men of noble birth, and even 
chevaliers of the order of St. Louis, is rep- 
resented in this long roll of honor. Oppo- 
site a few names stands the word “ apos- 
tate,” not placed there by M. Coquerel, but 
found by him in the original documents 
from which his list is compiled. When we 
remember that the wily Jesuits employed 
every means to effect their conversion, and 
that a single word of recantation would 
have not only broken their shackles, but 
also restored to them their property and 
the special favor of the king, we can not 
sufficiently wonder at their heroic con- 
stancy and invincible fidelity to conscience 
and duty. Itis not for us, who worship 
at fashionable altars and in cushioned 

* It isa lamentable fact that, in this respect, 
Spain still remains where France stood a cen- 
tury ago, In 1860 several Spanish Protes- 
tants were imprisoned at Barcelona, Malaga, 
Seville, and Granada, on a charge of heresy. 
They were subsequently tried and condemned, 
some for nine, others for seven years, to the 
galleys of Morocco, where they lived con- 
founded with common criminals. At the 
earnest solicitation of many Spaniards and 
foreigners, the queen finally commuted this 
sentence to banishment for the same number 
of years, 
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pews, to reproach for their defection the 
few who were weak enough to purchase 
release from torture, by a formal submis. 
sion to the church. Men of rank, like 
Frangois Pelet, baron of Salgas, and schol. 
ars eminent for culture and rare scientific 
attainments, like Louis de Marolles, were 
taken from the high positions which they 
adorned, and condemned to a life of unre- 
mitting toil side by side with the vilest 
malefactors, It is not strange that the 
serene fortitude of these martyrs should 
sometimes not only move the hearts, but 
also carry conviction to the minds of their 
persecutérs. M. Coquerel mentions three 
instances of this kind, the most striking 
of which is that of a priest named Jean 
Bion, who was chaplain of the galley “ Za 
Superbe.” Several convicts had been bas- 
tinadoed for refusing to kneel at the mass, 
Jean Bion visited them in the hold, and, 
convinced that such sublime resignation 
and cheerfulness under the most cruel suf- 
ferings could proceed only from a con- 
sciousness of right and truth, he changed 
his creed. “Their blood,” he says, 
“ preached to me, and I felt myself a Prot. 
estant.”"* . ‘ 
Another fact to be borne in mind is, 
that among these martyrs there prevailed 
the greatgst diversity of belief. What they 
represented and vindicated against tyranny 
and persecution, was not a fixed form of 
faith, a creed, but a principle, the right of 
free thought and unrestricted worship. 
Many of them were by no means ortho- 
dox, according to the present standard of 
Protestant orthodoxy. The writings of 
Jean Fabre are very far from being evan- 
gelical, and yet how full of purest love and 
Christian charity was the life of this man 
whose noble character and severe trials 
for his fidelity to the truth won for him 
the popular appellation of ?honnéte crimi- 
nel! In this respect, we may learn from 
the Huguenots of the last century, a lesson 


* In 1708, Bion published a book at Lon- 
don, giving an.account of the tortures which 
Protestants endured on the French galleys. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Relation des tourments que |’on 
fait souffrir aux protestants sur les galéres de 
France.” This work is now extremely rare, 
out well deserves republication. 
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of largest tolerance. We do not inquire 
what theological dogmas. they believed, 
but honor them for the simple and heroic 
grandeur with which they asserted the 
great principle of religious liberty, the 
right to form and utter their honest opin- 
jons, amenable only to God and their own 
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consciences. Thus these obscure men have 
rendered more real service, to their country 
and to the world than the most. illustrious 
personages of the age of Lowis le Grand. 
We are now reaping in joy the harvest of 
which they sowed the precious, seed in 
tears and tribulation. 


—— 7-2-9 


THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 


Durie the last four or five years a num- 
ber of important contributions have beer 
made to popular scientific literature. Agas- 
siz is giving through his instructive lec- 
tures the results of his investigations in 
the valley of the Amazon, and at the 
same time is developing through the 
magazines the facts which he has gath- 
ered in Maine to sustain his glacial the- 
ory. With an earnest eloquence, spring- 
ing from a belief in the inspiration of 
the Bible, which study has only made 
firmer, Guyot has also been unfolding 
and impressing upon popular audiences 
the harmony existing between the facts of 
geology and the Mosaic account of creation. 
In Europe, too, botanists, zodlogists, and 
geologists have been busily employed ; and 
as the result of their labors there have 
been published some of the most interest- 
ing works in the different departments of 
natural history ever given to the world. 
Gosse, in his Walks upon the Sea Shore ; 
Hartwig, in his Harmonies of Nature; 
Wood, in his Homes Without Hands ; Fi- 
guier, in his World before the Deluge, and 
now, in his Vegetable World, have grouped 
together and presented facts covering near- 
ly every department of natural history, 
many of them to be sure not new, but 
which are so presented, in connection with 
the latest discoveries, that they possess all 
the charms of novelty. And it isa notice- 
able fact that nearly every one of these 
authors writes in a spirit which proves 


* The Vegetable World, being a history of 
plants, with their botanical descriptions and 
peculiar properties. By Louis Figuier, author 
of “The World before the Deluge,” and other 
popular works, Illustrated with 446 engray- 


that the more extensive and thorough 
their investigations the more numerous 
and more convincing proofs have they 
found of the existence of a God who dis- 
poses of and governs all things. 

In the World before the Deluge M. Fi- 
guier gave his ideas of the condition of the 
globe which we inhabit, when it was @ 
barren waste. In that work his imagina- 
tion had free rein, and it led him to put 
forth some statements which scientific 
men of attainments quite as profound as 
his would hardly be willing to indorse; 
but in this volume he deals only with facts, 
and they are stated in such a way as to 
prove clearly that his knowledge of the 
subject he discusses is both accurate and 
comprehensive. It is his design to present 
a grand picture of nature, and this work 
is the second in order, because the creation 
of plants followed the formation of the 
world and preceded the creation of animals, 
The Vegetable World is the title of the 
volume, and in the work the history of 
plants is divided into four parts : first, their 
organography or physiology, comprehend- 
ing the description of the essential organs 
which enter into the composition of vege- 
tables, and some explanations of the vari- 
ous functions performed by these organs; 
second, their classification—namely, the 
principles upon which the distribution of 
plants into particular groups rests ; third, 
their natural families; and, fourth, their 
geographical distribution. 


ings, interspersed through the text, and 24 full 
page illustrations, chiefly drawn from nature, 
by M. Faguet, illustrator to the Botanical couzse 
of the faculty of sciences of Paris, Nepew-1 ork: 
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Taking first of all the familiar but curi- 
dus phenomena to be observed in the 
growth of a bean, M. Figuier considers ina 
general way the root and stems and their 
functions. These are the’essential organs 
of vegetation, without which, when certain 
vegetables of an inferior order are excepted, 
plants can not exist. Every one who takes 
any thought of the world around him 
must be impressed first of all with the 
thought that the Creator has aimed to 
embellish and make beautiful all that is 
exposed to the eye, while that which is 
hidden is almost invariably destitute of 
grace or beauty. The leaves, stems, branch- 
es, and flowers are graceful in movement or 
attractive in color, but roots are without 
brilliancy, usually being of a dull brown, 
and yet these organs, so little favored in 
outward appearance, perform very impor- 
tant functions in the order of vegetable 
action. Numerous parallels to this order 


of things may be found in the social world, 
but they are so obvious that we need not 
stop to specify them. Probably ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred take it 
for granted that absorption is the chief, 


if not the sole function of roots, and yet 
itis pretty well established that besides 
this very important office they discharge 
that of ejecting effete or deleterious matter, 
thus vitiating as well as exhausting the 
soil and compelling a rotation of crops in 
ground that is under constant cultivation. 
There are roots, too, which do not need soil 
to insure their vitality. The root of the 
duckweed grows in the water without 
ever touching the earth, and the misletoe, 
a singular parasitic plant, nourishes itself 
on the tissues of other plants, forming tufts 
or branches of delicate pale green, and 
attaching itself to apple-trees, poplars, and 
a number of other trees. Then, too, there 
are roots which apparently have no other 
function than to give the plants a firm 
hold upon the soil, without contributing 
to their nourishment to any perceptible 
extent. A Peruvian cactus, for instance, 
which has been for some years in the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris, and 
heist has attained an extraordinary 
height4hrowing out enormous branches 
with great »apidity, has its roots shut up 
\ 


\ 
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in a box forty inches square, the sand in 
which has never been renewed and never 
watered ; showing that in this case at least, 
they have little to do with the nourish. 
ment of the plant. The obstructions which 
roots meet in the soil are enough to ac- 
count for the eccentric and often ungrace- 
ful forms which they assume, but those 
who have never studied the subject will 
be surprised to find how serious obstacles 
they may overcome in their efforts to reach 
moisture or the soil which contains fertil- 
izing matter. They undermine and throw 
down walls, split rocks, and take all sorts 
of devious courses, manifesting a true vital 
instinct, if it is of a low grade. Duhamel, 
a botanist of the last century, narrates an 
instance illustrative of this curious ten- 
dency of plants. Wishing to preserve a 
field of wet soil from the roots of a row of 
elms which would soon have exhausted 
it, heghad a ditch dug between the field 
and the trees in order to cut the roots off 
from it. But to his surprise the roots 
which had not been actually severed in the 
operation made their way down the slope 
so as to avoid meeting the light, passed 
under the ditch, and so commenced spread- 
ing themselves through the forbidden ter- 
ritory. It was in reference to an occur- 
rence of this kind, M. Figuier tells us, that 
Bonnet, the Swiss naturalist, remarked 
that it was sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish ‘‘a cat from a rose-tree.” 

There are plants which develop roots 
along their stems in addition to those from 
which they originally spring. The under- 
ground roots of the vanilla are insufficient 
for its nutriment, and in the tropical for- 
ests of this country and Asia, where it 
chiefly grows, it will be found turning “‘its 
slender stem round the neighboring trees, 
forming an elegant, flexible, and aérial gar- 
land, at once a grateful and pleasing orna- 
ment in these vast solitudes.” Adventitious 
roots are thrown out at intervals along the 
stem, and the stronger of these soon reach 
the ground and root themselves in the soil, 
while the others float freely in the atmos- 
phere, inhaling the humidity and convey- 
ing it to the parent stem. The pagoda fig- 
tree of India, and-the well-known banyan- 
tree (that on the Nerbuddah is said by 
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the late Professor Forbes to have 800 large 
and 8000 small roots, and to be capable 
of ‘sheltering 8000 men) are more familiar 
illustrations of this ‘peculiarity. 

Every one has observed that stems have 
a natural inclination to seek the light, and 
that roots apparently avoid it, but very 
few have a knowledge of the real cause of 
this characteristic. Place a few seeds on 
a wet sponge in a glass tube, lighting the 
apparatus from below. The rootlets will 
descend toward the lower part of the tube, 
and consequently toward the light, show- 
ing that this downward tendency is not 
solely attributable to an impulse (if the 
term can be applied to plants) to find the 
darkness. Nor is it alone to secure mois- 
ture that roots strike into the soil, as the 
following experiment will illustrate: Take 
a box whose bottom is pierced with holes. 
Fill it with mould, place a few kidney 
beans in the holes in the bottom of the 
box and suspend the apparatus in the open 
air. Instead of ascending to seek the moist 
earth, the roots will descend through the 
holes into the dry air, where they will 
soon be withered. What, then, is the cause, 
which determines this downward tendency 
of roots? The action of gravitation ap- 
parently has more to do with it than any 
other influence. This is conclusively 
proved by a series of curious experiments 
first made in England by Mr. J. A. Knight, 
a former President of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and afterward ingeniously 
modified in France by the naturalist 
Dutrochet. Mr. Knight arranged some 
beans upon the circumference of a wheel, 
surrounding them with moss so as to main- 
tain their moisture, and leaving the little 
boxes in which they were planted open at 
each end parallel with the circumference 
of the wheel, which was made to revolve 
in a vertical direction many times in a 
minute by means of a current of water. 
The centrifugal force thus produced anni- 
hilated the action of gravitation, and the 
rootlets, which under ordinary circumstan- 
ces would have buried themselves in the 
earth, taking the course required by the 
laws of gravitation, pointed in the direction 
of the force which took the place of grav- 
itation. Mr. Knight varied this ingenious 
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experiment by substituting a horizontal 
for a vertical wheel. In this case the root- 
lets followed a direction between the ver- 
tical, which would be determined by the 
power of gravitation, and the horizontal, 
which would naturally result from the 
centrifugal force. These interesting ex- 
periments, M. Figuier thinks, prove con- 
clusively that gravitation exerts a decided 
influence in directing the course of the 
root, but he acknowledges that a real or- 
ganic faculty, belonging to the living plant, 
also has much to do with it. 

There are numerous phenomena con- 
nected with the stems, buds, boughs, and 
branches of plants which well deserve the 
careful attention bestowed upon them by 
M. Figuier, but our space forbids our fol- 
lowing his observations in detail. There 
are certain spontaneous movements in 
leaves which deserve notice from their very 
familiarity. Leaves almost always assume 
the horizontal position, and this is so nat- 
ural that they take it of themselves during 
day or night when from any cause it has 
been lost. Any of our readers can demon- 
strate the fact that leaves will invariably 
expose their upper surface to the light by 
placing a plant in an apartment lighted by 
a single window. There are other move- 
ments, however, which are not so easily 
accounted for. The tendrils of peas, cu- 
eufmbers, and of other vines, take a circular 
course, the cause of which all the ingenuity 
and close observation of thé ingenious nat- 
uralist Dutrochet failed to discover. All 
he could say in reply to the question what 
caused the movement was, “it is not re- 
vealed to our eyes. It is some vital and 
internal exciting cfuse. Not only does 
the light contribute nothing toward the 
production of the movement, but it oper- 
ates against it, and where unusually vivid, 
it seems to stop it.” The movements re- 
ferred to are so gradual that they are seen 
in their results rather than when they are 
actually in progress ; but there are others 
which are more apparent, and of course all 
the more novel. There is a plant known 
as the Desmodium gyrans, belonging to 
the family of Leguminacez, the leaves of 
which: are composed of three folioles. The 
terminal foliole is very large and the later- 
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als very small, but these last are almost 
always in motion. “They execute,” M. 
Figuier tells us, “little jerks, somewhat 
analogous to the movements of the seconds 
of a watch. One of the folioles rises and 
the other descends at the same time, and 
with a corresponding force. When the 
first begins to descend, the other begins to 
rise. The large foliole moves also, inclin- 
ing itself now'to the right, now to the left, 
but by a very continuous and very slow 
movement when compared with that of 
the lateral folioles. This singular mechan- 
ism endures throughout the life of the 
plant. It exercises itself day and night, 
through drought and humidity, but the 
warmer and more humid is the day, the 
more lively are its movements. In India 
the plant has ‘been known to make sixty 
jerks in one minute.” ‘Tt is an’interesting 
fact that this Desmodium gyrans was first 
discovered in Bengal, in the neighborhood 
of Daca, by an ‘English lady named Mor- 
rison. Her devotion to natural history led 


her to take the Indian voyage, and she 
thed on one of her botanical excursions. 
The movements of the catchfly and sen- 


sitive plant are similar in kind to those of 
theplant just described. A detailed ac- 
count of their peculiarities was given in the 
course of some extracts fromHartwig’s Har- 
monies of Nature, which appeared in Hours 
at Home for September 1866. The sensitive 
plant has been the subject of some curious 
experiments. A drop of water may be 
applied to one of its folioles so gently that 
no movement whatever will be excited. 
Substitute a drop of sulphuric acid, and 
the folioles will at once shrivel up. Carry 
one of the plants in a carriage, and its 
leaves will at first shrink up, but by de- 
grees they will become accustomed to the 
motion, and will unfoid themselves. The 
‘leaves of many plants occupy a different 
position during the day from ‘that which 
they take at night. Linnsus first ob- 
served the phenomenon in the bird’s-foot- 
trefoil, and concluding that it must be 
general in vegetable life, he commenced a 
series of observations which led him to 
conclude that the positions differed as the 
leaves were simple or compound ; and it 
was his opinion that the object of the move- 
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ments was to place the younger shoots un- 
der shelter from nocturnal cold and from 
the effects of the air. The leaves of the 
orach root, M. Figuier tells us, fall back 
upon the young shoots and inclose them, 
as if to protect them from the effects of the 
atmosphere. The chickweed closes its 
leaves during the night and opens them in 
the morning. The evening primrose has 
similar properties, and, like the trefoil, 
forms during the night a sort of cradle for 
the reception of their leaves. On the con- 
trary, the genus Sida and the Lupinus re. 
verse their leaves. Many of the mallows, 
however, roll their leaves into the form of 
acoronet. Thevetch, the sweet pea, and 
the broad bean rest their leaves during 
the night against one another and seem to 
sleep. M. Figuier adds: 

“This strange sleep of plants vaguely recalls 
to us the sleep of animals. In its sleep the 
leaf seems, by its disposition, to approach the 
age of infancy. It folds itself up, nearly as it 
lay folded in the bud before it opened, when 
it slept the lethargic sleep of winter, sheltered 
under the robust and hardy scales, or shut up 
in its warmdown. We may say that the plant 
seeks every night to resume the position which 
it occupied in its early day; just as the ani- 
mal rolls itself up, lying as if it lay in its 
mother’s: bosom. What is the cause of the 
phenomenon which we designate the sleep of 
plants? It occurs in all hygrometrical condi- 
tions of the atmosphere, and the hours during 
which it affects them is not influenced by any 
change of temperature. De Candolle sup- 
posed that the absence of light was the direct 
cause of the phenomenon. To assure himself 
of this, he subjected plants whose leaves are 
disposed to sleep, to the action of artificial 
light, furnished by two lamps, which were, 
when united, equal to five-sixths of daylight, 
The results were very varied. ‘ When I ex. 
posed the sensitive plants to the light during 
the night, and to the shade during the day,’ 
says De Candolle, ‘I observed that, at first, 
the plants opened and closed their leaves 
without any fixed rule; but, after a few days, 
they seemed to submit to their new position, 
and opened their leaves in the night, which 
was day to them, and closed them in the morn- 
ing, which was their night. When exposed to 
@ continuous light they had, as in their ordi- 
nary state, alternations of sleeping and waking, 
but each of the periods were shorter than 
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usdal. On the other hand, when exposed to 
continued obscurity, they still presented the 
alternations of sleeping and waking, but very 
irregularly.’ De Candolle adds that he was 
unable to modify the sleep of two species of 
oxalis, either by light or darkness, or by light 


‘at other than the natural periods. We may 


conclude with him, from these facts, that the 
movements of sleeping and waking are con- 
nected with some disposition inherent in the 
vegetable, but which is thrown into special 
activity by the stimulating action of light, 
which acts with different intensity on different 
vegetables, so that the same amount of light 
produces different results in different species,” 


There are very many other interesting 
phenomena connected with the life of 
plants. “ Vegetation,” M. Figuier remarks, 
“presents in exhalation, respiration, and 
circulation of sap in the interior tissues, 
three functions, only secondary in their 
importance to production.” Plants per- 
form exhalation through their leaves and 
branches, The exhalation of water or va- 


por is carried on through the leaves, and 
this is retarded by the presence, on their 


surface, of a coating of wax, which causes 
the grayish-blue glossy appearance, which 
varies as the epidermis is thick or thin. 
If the air is very dry the exhalation is 
abundant and rapid; it is less active if the 
air is very humid; it increases as the 
temperature rises ; diminishes during the 
night, and, if it exceeds the absorbing 
powers, the plant fades. Respiration is 
also carried on through the leaves, and, as 
it progresses, carbonic acid gas is thrown 
off, and oxygen is absorbed. In watér 
plants, the air circulating across the inter- 
cellular passage of the leaves acts directly 
upon the pithy contents of the cells. The 
leaves of aquatic plants, which have no 
epidermis, borrow air, which the water 
holds in solution in such a manner that, 
according to M. Brongniart, they respire 
in a manner analogous to that presented 
by animals and other plants, which breathe 
by gills. Plants which live in the dark, 
and which are therefore subject only to 
the conditions of nocturnal respiration, 
change their appearance perceptibly, losing 
& great part of their carbon, which passes 
out in the state of carbonic acid, and they 
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exhale large quantities of water. The 
plant then grows more rapidly, there is a 
greater softness in its tissues, and it loses 
its green coloring. The juices are also 
very sensibly modified under these condi- 
tions, those which ‘are acid and bitter be- 
coming sweet and succulent. In these 
facts lies the philosophy of the treatment 
of lettuce plants by the gardener, who ties 
their leaves closely together, so as to ex- 
clude the light, that they may be rendered 
white and tender. 

In the circulation of the sap, which is 
simply the nourishing juice by which life 
is sustained, we find another phenomenon. 
Since the sap flows through all the cells, 
fibres, and vessels of the woody part of 
the tree, it is plain that an enormous 
quantity must be supplied; and Dr. Hale, 
an English physiologist, has made a num- 
ber of curious experiments to determine 
the manner of the movement of the sap 
through plants, and the force with which 
it rises. Fastening a bent tube on the 
top of an ascending branch of a vine stem 

¢in the spring, and carefully fixing it upon 
the transverse section of the stock, he 
filled the lower bend with mercury. The 
flowing sap accumulated in the interior 
‘branches, began little by little to move 
the mercury, till it rose to about forty 
inches in the tube, proving that the press- 
ure was sufficiently powerful to move a 
column of mercury, in addition to the 
weight of the atmosphere, this height; 
and from these data Mr. Hale-arrived at 
the conclusion that the sap was driven 
through the vine by a force five times 
as great as that which impels the blood 
through the large arteries of the horse, 

The section of M. Figuier’s work which 
treats of “the flower” is very naturally 
taken up to a great extent with botanical 
details, and so is that part of the treatise 
in which the “classification of plants” 
is discussed. Intermingled with purely 
scientific’ information, there are, however, 
many interesting facts, together with 
sketches of the lives of ‘distinguished 
botanists, all of which will richly repay 
perusal and.careful study. 

M. Figuier gives the readers of his very 
valuable work the benefit of his own study 
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of other authors by quoting from them 
numerous entertaining passages. The 
following extracts, which he makes from 
Bonifas-Guizot’s Botany for Youths, he 
remarks, whether allegorical or the ex- 
periences of an actual traveler, give with 
some piquancy an idea of the infinitely 
varied advantages which the inhabitants 
of tropical countries draw from the cocoa- 
nut tree and its products : 


“Tmagine a traveler passing through one of 
these countries situated under a burning sky— 
where coolness and shade are so rare, and 
where habitations in which to take the repose 
50 necessary to the traveler are only to be 
found at considerable distances—panting and 
dispirited. The poor traveler at last perceives 
a hut surrounded by some trees, with straight, 
erect stems, surmounted by an immense tuft 
of green leaves, some being upright and the 
others pendant, giving an elegant and agree- 
able aspect to the scene. Nothing else near 
the cabin indicates cultivated land. At this 
sight the spirits of the traveler revive, he collects 
his strength, and is soon beneath the hospitable 
* roof. His host offers him a sourish drink 
with which he slakes his thirst, It refreshes 
him. When he has taken some repose, the 
Indian invites him to share his, repast. He 
serves up various meats contained in a brown- 
looking vessel, smooth and glossy; he serves 
also some wine of an extremely agreeable flavor. 
Toward the end of the repast his host offers 
him certain succulent comforts, and he is made 
to taste some excellent spirits. The astonished 
traveler asks who, in this desert country, fur- 
nishes him with all these things. ‘ My cocoa- 
nut tree,’ is the reply. ‘The water I presented 
you with on your arrival is drawn from the 
fruit before it is ripe, and some of the nuts 
which contain it weigh three or four pounds. 
This almond, so delicate in its flavor, is the 
fruit when ripe. This milk, which you find so 
agreeable, is drawn. from the nut; this cab- 
bage, whose flavor is so delicate, is the top of 
the cocoa-nut ; but we rarely regale ourselves 
with this delicacy, for the tree from which the 
cabbage is cut dies soon after. This wine, 
with which you are so satisfied, is still fur- 
nished by the cocoa-nut tree. In order to 
obtain it, an incision is made into the spathe 
of the flowers. It flows from it in a white 
liquor, which is gathered in proper vessels, 
and we call it palm wine. Exposed to tie 
sun, it gets sour and is turned to vinegar. By 
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distillation we obtain this very good brandy 
which you have tasted. The sap has supplied 
the sugar with which these preserves are 
sweetened. These vessels and utensils have 
been made out of the shell of the nuts. Nor 
is this all: this habitation itself I owe entirely 
to these invaluable trees ; out of their wood my 
cabin is constructed, their leaves dried and 
plaited form the roof. Made into an umbrella, 
they shelter me from the sun in my walks; 
the clothes which cover me are woven out of 
the filaments of the leaves, These mats, which 
serve so many useful purposes, proceed from 
them also. The sifter which you behold was 
found made to my hand in that part of the 
tree whence the leaves issue; with these same 
leaves woven together we can make sails for 
ships. The species of fibre that envelops the 
nut is much preferable to tow for caulking 
ships. It does not rot in the water, and it 
swells in imbibing it; it makes excellent 
string, and all sorts of cable and cordage, 
Finally, the delicate oil that has seasoned 
many of our meats, and that which burns in 
my lamp, is expressed from the fresh kernel.’” 


The following sketch of the natural and 


» the artificial history of the orange is both 


interesting and instructive: 


“The orange, (Citrus Aiwrantium) which is 
at once the best known and most highly appre- 
ciated fruit, is a fine evergreen tree, originally 
from China, the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
and of those which are scattered over the Pa- 
cific. It is now largely cultivated in all the 
warm countries of the globe. . . . There are 
numerous varieties of the orange; the best ate 
the Chinese, the Maltese, the Lisbon, and St. 
Michaels, and later in the season an excellent 
variety comes from Valentia, . . . The orange 
is extensively cultivated in order to extract 
from its flowers and leaves the essential oil 
which they contain, In the south of France, 
but especially in Provence and Nice, the orange 
is largely and successfully cultivated. In the 
south of Italy, about Sorrento, whole forests 
of oranges exist, the fruit of which is carefully 
harvested. . . The orange sometimes attains 
great age and dimensions. In the orangery 
of Versailles, a magnificent bitter orange, 
known as ‘the Great Constable,’ is known to 
be upward of four hundred and forty years old; 
its trunk is twenty feet in circumference, and 
its head rises forty feet high. It was planted 
in 1421 by the gardener of the Queen of Na- 
varre, and came by cession to Chantilly. In 
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1582, Francis I, having confiscated all the 
y of the Constable de Bourbon, Lord 

/of Chantilly, who had been driven into open 
rebellion to his king and country by tyranny, 
had the precious tree, which was quite unique 
in France, transported to his orangery at Ver- 
sailles, where it remains in a highly flourishing 
state. The Bigaradier of the Dominicans, at 
Rome, dates from the year 1200. It is about 
thirty-three feet in height. The largest of 
these shrubs recorded was a former inhabitant 
of the garden of the Dominicans, and is said 

to have been fifty feet high. 

“The principle to which odoriferous plants 
owe their qualities which render them so use- 
ful to the toilet, has received the name of es- 
sential or volatile oil. These oils, volatile or 
essential, are met with most habitually in the 
flowers and the leaves, very rarely in the fruit. 
It happens sometimes that distinct oils exist in 
the same plant. Let us take the orange for 
example. The essence drawn from the flowers 
of thé orange is very different from that fur- 
nished by the leaves. The essence furnished 
by the leaf differs again from that produced by 
the fruit. Volatile oil is contained in the ve- 
sicles or cells which pervade all its parts; and 
so completely are these inclosed that the plants 
may be dried without divesting them of the 
odorous principle which still remains in the 
centres. In other cases, particularly in the 
flowers, the essence forms itself on the surface 
of the organ, and is volatilized at the rate at 
which it is produced in the interior of the or- 
gans of the plant. The mode of extracting 
these essences varies according to their nature 
and condition. Some of them may be ex- 
tracted by simple expression. This may be 
done with the essential oils of the citron and 
the orange, which reside in the rind or enve- 
lope of the fruit. They are reduced toa pulp, 
adding water afterward to the liquor produced 
by pressure, when the oil will:swim on the sur- 
face of the water added. But the greater part 
of these essences are produced by distillation. 
This process is performed by placing the leaves, 
flowers, or fruit of plants, with a sufficient 
quantity of water, in an alembic or still. The 
essential oils only enter into ebullition at 
higher temperature than water, since their 
point of ebullition rises in general to 130° or 
140° ©. Nevertheless the steam which is re- 
newed unceasingly escapes so rapidly into space 
that it is condensed in the bosom of the alem- 
bie. Let us explain: The vapor of the essen- 
tial oils diffuses itself in the steam which fills 
the alembic, which is, however, condensed ; a 
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new supply of steam succeeds, which in its 
turn is saturated with the vapor of the oil. In 
this manner we can explain the_rapid and con- 
tinued evaporation of oils which only enter 
into ebullition at 140° in steam which has 
itself only a temperature of 100° OC. In order 
to increase the temperature of the water, ma- 
rine salt, which boils at 190°, is added. This 
has the effect of increasing the evaporation of 
the oil. But the practice has its disadvantages, 
and in order to prevent the plants from being 
burnt by coming into contact with the bottom 
of the furnace, a diaphragm pierced with holes 
supports the bed of leaves or flowers being 
distilled. 

“The steam which is thus condensed in the 
worm of the alembic is a mixture of water 
and essential oil, in which, however, the 
oil forms only a small part. In order to 
separate the two liquids and secure the oil, a 
very ingeniously conceived vase known as the 
Florentine receiver, is employed. This vase 
separates the oil from the water on the simple 
principle of their respective specific gravities. 
Oil is lighter than water, consequently it floats 
on the surface, and if the mixed liquid is re- 
ceived in a vase or jar having a tube rising 
from the bottom, but whose highest part is 
placed at a lower level than that of the neck 
of the vase, as long as the united liquid flows 
from the still, the water will sink to the bot- 
tom and flow off, while the oil will accumulate 
on its surface. The essential oils obtdined by 
distillation from the orange dissolve readily in 
fatty oils or alcohol, but very imperfectly in 
water. The condensed water, however, which 
passes with the oil is a true watery solution of 
the essences; in short, orange-flower water. 
It is very subject to putrefaction, which is in- 
dicated by the appearance of flocculent flaky 
matter accumulating at the bottom of the ves- 
sel in which it is kept, which is commonly 
called orange flower, These orange particles 
are the seeds of decomposition which light and 
air are sure to develop.” 


Overworked Americans, and those smit- 
ten with that most trying of all complaints, 
fever and ague—to whom quinine in some 
one of its innumerable forms is an unfail- 
ing resort, and a severe but generally a 
sure remedy—will read with interest the 
following account of the manner in which 
the Peruvian bark, from which it is pro- 
cured, is gathered. M. Figuier credits it 
to Mr. Weddell, a traveler of some dis- 
tinction. That gentleman writes : 
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* About the end of June, 1847, I set out to 
walk to the province of Casabaya. This prov- 
ince is divided by the Cordilleras into two 
distinct regions; the one forming table-lands, 
the other comprehending a long series of par- 
allel valleys. These valleys furnish the greater 
part of the Peruvian bark. . It would be diffi- 
cult to give an idea of all the treasures of veg- 
etation buried in these vast solitudes. The 
thirst for gold formerly peopled them, but the 
wilderness has resumed its empire, and the ax 
of the cascarillero alone breaks its silence now. 
The name of cascari!lero is given to those men 
who cut the Peruvian bark in the woods. They 
are brought up to this occupation from their 
childhood ; and instinctively, as one might say, 
they find their way to the centre of the forest 
through almost inextricable labyrinths, as if the 
horizon were open before them. These cascaril- 
leros do not gather the Peruvian bark for their 
own profit, generally they are enrolled in the 
service of some tradesman or small company, 
who send a sort of overseer to superintend their 
labor. Having fixed upon a portion of the 
forest favorable to their purpose, the party 
proceed to make roads to the point which is to 
be the centre of their operations. From this 
time every part of the forest—a view of which 
is commanded by the new pathway—becomes 
provisionally the property of the party, and no 
other cascarilleros dare work it. The overseer, 
having established his camp, proceeds to build 
a hangar or wooden hut in which he can shel- 
ter himself and store his provisions, and if their 
stay is likely to be prolonged he does not hes- 
itate to sow mace and vegetables for the use of 
the party; the cascarilleros in the mean time 
wandering over the forests, one by one or in 
small. bands, each enveloped in his poncho, 
with provisions for several days, and the blank- 
ets which constitute their beds. They range 
the forests, ax and knife in hand, to clear 
away the innumerable obstacles which arrest 
their progress at every step; for the cascaril- 
lero is often exposed to dangers which imperil 
his life. The forests are rarely composed en- 
tirely of cinchona; ,but these shrubs ferm 
groups more or less numerous, scattered here 
and there in the depths of the forests; some- 
times—and this is commonly the case—they 
are completely isolated. If the position be 
favorable, a glance at the branches, a slight 
display of color, peculiar to the leaves—a par- 
‘ticular coloring of these same organs—the 
‘aspect produced by a large mass of inflores- 
‘eence, reveals the branch of the manchas, as 
the Peruvians term the tree, at a great dis- 
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tance. In other circumstances, he must con- 
tent himself with an inspection of the trunk, 
on which the outer layer of bark—the fallen 
leaves, even, are sufficient to make known the 
neighborhood of the object of their search, 
Having marked the group, they begin opera- 
tions by felling the tree with the ax, a little 
above the root, taking care, in order to lose 
none of the bark, to bare it at the place where 
the ax is to be laid; and as the thickest part 
is surrounded by the largest quantity of bark, 
and is consequently the most profitable, it is 
usual to dig out the earth at the foot of the 
trunk, so that the barking should be complete, 

“The cinchona is sometimes completely 
surrounded, as in a pit, with lianes, which 
shoot from tree to tree. I remember having 
cut down a large tree, hoping to get the flow- 
ers, but after having knocked down three 
neighboring trees it still remained standing, 
supported in that position by the lianes which 
were wound around its branches, supporting 
it as if wrapped in a shroud, When at last the 
tree falls, the outer bark is gathered by means 
of a wooden mallet or the back of an ax. The 
part thus stripped is then brushed, and divided 
throughout by uniform incisions. The bark is 
separated from the trunk by means of a knife, 
with the point of which the surface of the 
wood is raised. The bark of the branches is 
separated much as that of the trunk. The 
details of dressing the bark vary a little in the 
two cases; in fact, the thinner plates of the 
bark of the branches which make the rolled 
quinine, called canuto, are merely exposed to 
the sun, when they take of themselves the de- 
sired form, which is that of a hollow cylinder; 
but those which are the produce of a trunk, 
and constitute the ordinary bark, which is 
called tabla, are subjected during the drying 
process to great pressure, without which they 
would take the shape of the others. After 
their first exposure to the sun, the squares are 
disposed of one on top of the other, just like 
planks of deal in a lumber yard, and are kept 
level by means of heavy weights laid on the 
pile. The next day the squares of bark are 
put back again into the press, and soon, In 
this state they are left at last. 

“But the work of the cascarillero is not 
nearly finished, even when the preparation of 
the bark is over; his spoil has to be conveyed 
to the camp. With a heavy load upon his 
shoulder he has to retrace the intricate paths 
that he traversed with difficulty without his 
burden, I have seen more than one district 
where the bark had to be carried through the 
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wood during fifteen or twenty days ; it is diffi- 
ult to conceive how such labor can be properly 
remunerated. . The care of packing the bark, 
which devolves upon the overseer, is no unim- 

+ part of the labor. He arranges the 
different loads, as the cutters bring them into 
camp, in parcels, which are sewn up in woolen 
canvas packing. In this condition the bales 
are transported on the backs of men, asses, or 
mules, to the town dépdts, where they are 
packed in copper, in which state they acquire 
great solidity.” 


We would gladly follow M. Figuier 
through his very interesting discussion of 
the geographical distribution of plants, but 
our space forbids. The rapid summary 
which we have given of some of the sec- 
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tions of this very able and exhaustive 
work, reflects imperfectly, to be sure, its 
very instructive character ; and as we have 
already intimated, the author writes with 
a reverence for the Divine power which 
increases the value of his researches in the 
view of all who study nature from motives 
higher than those of simple curiosity. Nu- 
merous full-page illustrations, printed upon 
tipted paper, with smaller engravings scat- 
tered through the letter-press, all carefully 
executed in the highest style of the art, 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
volume, and at the same time greatly en- 
hance its value as a book for reference. 
The volume itself, in all its details, is an 
admirable specimen of book-craft. 


oo —_____———__ 


A MORNING WITH A KING. 


“We were thick as kings could be,""—-Old Song. 


One king at a time is commonly thought 
to be as much as any kingdom has need 
of. Indeed, there seems to be a growing 
tendency among the nations of the earth to 
think that even one is one too many, and the 
popular prejudiceis setting very strongly in 
favor of none at all. Nevertheless, there 
are in Siam (or rather, until very recently, 
there were) two kings reigning together, 
each with the full rank and title of king, 
and with no rivalry between them. The 
law of succession does not seem to be uni- 
form, nor does it seem possible to ascertain 
it. The second king died last year, and I 
believe the first king is now governing 
alone. Whether a monarchy is the nor- 
mal condition of the government, and a 
duarchy the exception, I do not know. 
But it is certain that, ten years ago, when 
I was in the land of the White Elephant, 
there was a kind of Siamese-twin arrange- 
mentinthe kingdom. The two kings were 
brothers; and though, as has been said, 
their rank and title were equal, the real 
power and work of government rested 


- chiefly on the shoulders of the elder of 


the two, the other keeping discreetly and 
contentedly in the background. Both were 
men of noteworthy ability, and deserve to 


be known and honored for their personal 
attainments in civilization, and for what 
they have done to lift their kingdom out 
of degradation and barbarism, and to wel- 
come and promote intercourse between it 
and the western nations. When we re- 
member the obstinacy of Oriental preju- 
dice against innovation, and the persist- 
ency with which the people wrap them- 
selves in their conceit as in a garment, 
we shall the better appreciate the state of 
things at the court of the White Elephant, 
which I am about to describe. 

The second king was a man of social 
disposition, and fond of the company of 
strangers. And it was, doubtless, owing 
to this fact, that when he heard that there 
was an American man-of-war at the mouth 
of the river, and that an officer had been 
sent up to Bangkok to report her arrival, 
he sent a messenger and a boat with the 
request that I would come and see him. 
It did not take long for the score of oars- 
men, with the short, quick motion of their 
paddles, and the grunting energy with 
which they plied them, to bring the boat 
up to the palace gates. For, of course, the 
palace has a water-front, and one may 
pass at one step from among the throng- 
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ing boats of the river into the quiet seclu- 
sion of the king’s inclosure. Passing 
through lofty gateway at the water’s 
edge, we came to a large and stately tem- 
ple, about which were priests in orange- 
colored drapery trying to screen their 
shining skulls from the fierce heat of the 
morning sun by means of fans. I used to 
feel sorry for the priests, Ecclesiastical 
law and usage compel them to shave every 
sign of hair from their heads. Not even a 
tail is left to them, but they are bald as 
beetles. And when (as in Siam) the sun’s 
rays beat with almost perpendicular direct- 
ness, it is no trifling thing to be deprived 
of even the natural protection with which 
the skull is provided. "Whatever can be 
done with fans toward shielding them- 
selves, they do; and, also, they can, by 
the same means, shut off their eyes from 
beholding vanity, so that a fan is a 
most important part of the sacerdotal out- 
fit. Leaving the priests to group them- 
selves in idle picturesqueness near the 
royal temple, we pass on by storehouses 
and treasuries and stables of the royal 
elephants, between sentries standing guard 
with European arms and in a semi-Euro- 
pean uniform, to the armory, where I was 
to wait until the king was ready. 

The messenger, who had hitherto con- 
ducted me, was known among the foreign 
residents of Bangkok as “Captain Dick” 
—a talkative person, with a shrewd eye 
to his own advancement. He spoke good 
English, and a good deal of it, and sug- 
gested, I remember, certain ways in which 
it would be possible for me to further his 
interests with the king. He had been at 
sea, and had perhaps commanded one of 
the king’s sea-going vessels—his “ cap- 
taincy” being rather maritime than mili- 
tary. He was quite disposed to join the 
embassy, which was at that time getting 
ready to be sent to Great Britain. He 
mentioned, incidentally, that a few of the 
naval buttons on my uniform would be a 
highly acceptable gift for me to offer him. 
The confidence and self-assurance with 


which he had berne himself, however, be- 
gan perceptibly to wilt as we drew a little 
nearer to the august presence of royalty. 
And, at the armory, he made me over, in 
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quite a humble manner, to the king’s old- 
est son, who was to take me to his father. 
As T shook hands with the ‘tall, manly, 
handsome youth who was waiting for me, 
IT thought him worthy of his princely sta- 
tion, Kings’ sons are not always the 
heirs of kingly beauty or of kingly vir 
tues; but here was one who had, at least, 
the physical endowments which should fit 
him for the dignity to which he was born. 
He was almost the only man I saw in 
Siam whose teeth were not blackened nor 
his mouth distorted by the chewing of the 
betel-nut. For the betel-nut is in Siam 
what the tobacco-cud is in America, only 
it is not, I believe, quite so injurious to 
the chewer as the tobacco; while, on the 
other hand, its use is a little more uni- 
versal. As between the two, for general 
offensiveness, I do not know that there is 
any thing to choose. But this young man 
was free from the stain of betel-nut, and I 
can not forbear the hope that he may have 
learned to govern himself so far in other 
things, that he may be fit to govern others, 
Any way, he has a kingly name—a more 
than kingly name. For the second king, 
seeking a significant name for his son, 
chose one which had been borne, not by 
an Asiatic, not by a European, but by the 
greatest of Americans—George Washing- 
ton. “What’sina name?’ It may pro- 
voke a smile at first, that such a use 
should be made of the name of Washing- 
ton, as if it were the whim of an ignorant 
and half-savage king. But when it shall 
appear, as I shall make it to appear before 
I have finished, that this Siamese king 
understood and appreciated the character, 
of the great man after whom he wished 
his son to be called, I think that no Ameri- 
can will be content with laughing at him. 
I own that it moved me with something 
more than merely patriotic pride to hear 
the name of Washington honored in the 
remotest corner of the old world. It 
seemed to me significant of great progress 
already achieved toward Christian civili- 
zation, and prophetic of yet greater things 
to come. 

But as the Prince George Washington 
walked on with me, and I revolved these 
great things in my mind, another turn was 
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given to my thoughts. For when we had 
gone through a pleasant, shady court, and 
had come to the top of a flight of marble 
steps which took us to the door of the 
king’s house, (a plain and pleasant edifice, 
like the residence of some private gentle- 
man of wealth in our own country) I sud- 
denly missed the young man from my sid®, 
and turned to look for him. What change 
had come over him! The man had been 
transformed into a reptile. The tall and 
graceful youth, princely in look and bear- 
ing, was down on all his marrow-bones, 
bending his head until it almost touched 
the pavement of the portico, and, crawling 
slowly toward the door, conducted me 
with reverent signs and whispers toward 
the king, his father, whom I saw coming 
to meet us. 

This was the other side of the picture. 
And I draw out the incident in detail be- 
cause it is characteristic of the strange con- 
flict between the old barbarism and the 
new enlightenment which meets one at 
every turn, in the land of the white ele- 
phant. There are two tides—one is going 
out, the ebb-tide of ignorance, of darkness, 
of despotic power ; and one is coming in— 
the flood-tide of knowledge and liberty and 
all Christian grace. And, as in the whirl 
of waters where two currents meet, one 
never knows which way his boit may 
head, so sometimes the drift of things 
is backward toward the Orient, and some- 
times forward, westward, as the “star of 
empire” moves. And one of the most 
striking evidences that the old is not yet 
“rung out,” is found in the servile degrada- 

gtion which superior rank or caste requires 
from all who are of lower station. Hach 
rank has some who crawl like crocodiles 
beneath it ; and is in its turn compelled to 
crawl before the higher. Nor are the 
members of a nobleman’s family exempt. 
I was introduced once to one of the wives 
ofa fat, good-natured prince, (a half-brother 
of the two kings) who was crawling around, 
with her head downward, on the floor. I 
offered my hand as politely as was possi- 
ble, and she shuffled up to shake it, and 
then shuffled off again into a corner. It was 
very queer—more so than when I shake 
hands with Trip, the spaniel, for then we 
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both of us understand that it is a joke— 
but here it was a solemn and ceremonious 
act of politeness, and had to be performed 
with a straight face. The good lady has 
her revenge, however, and must enjoy it, 
when she sees her fat husband, clumsy 
and almost as heavy as an elephant, get 
down on his hands and knees, as he has 
to, in the presence of his Majesty the king. 
I have been told that, when the Siamese 
embassy to Great Britain was presented to 
the queen, before any body knew what 
they were about, the ambassadors were 
down on all-fours, at the entrance of the 
audience-chamber, and insisted upon craw]- 
ing like mud-turtles into her Majesty’s 
presence. For, consistently enough, the 
court of Siam requires of foreigners only 
what etiquette requires in the presence of 
the king or president of their own coun- 
try —but, when its representatives are 
sent to foreign courts they carry their own 
usage with them. I felt a pardonable 


_ pride, and a little kindling of the “ Civis- 


Romanus-sum’ spirit, and an appreciable 
stiffening of the spinal column, as I walked 
straight forward, while Prince George 
Washington crawled beside me. Blessed 
was the man who walked uprightly. 

Halleck, the sprightliest poet of his na- 
tive state, in verse which will be always 
dear to all who love that good old com- 
monwealth, has told us how a true son of 
Connecticut 


“Would shake hands with a king upon his 
throne 
And think it kindness to his Majesty.” 


Of course, then, as the king came toward 
the portico and met us at the door, that 
was the thing to do, being also the etiquette 
at the court of James -Buchanan, who 
then reigned at Washington. But not 
even that venerable functionary, whose 
manners I have been given to understand 
were one of his strong points, could have 
welcomed a guest with more gentlemanly 
politeness than that with which this king 
of a barbarous people welcomed me. He 
spoke good English, and spoke it fluently, 
and knew how, with gentlemanly tact, to 
put his visitor straightway at his ease. It 
was hard to believe that I was in a remote 
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and almost unknown corner of the old 
world, and not in the new. The conversa- 
tion was such as might take place between 
two gentlemen in a New-York parlor. On 
every side were evidences of an intelligent 
and cultivated taste. The room in which we 
sat was decorated with engravings, maps, 
busts, statuettes. The book-cases were 
filled with well-selected volumes handsome- 
ly bound, There were, I remember, vari- 
ous encyclopsedias and scientific works. 
There was the Abbottsford edition of the 
Waverley novels, and a bust of the great 
Sir Walter overhead. - There were some 
religious works, the gift, probably, of the 
American missionaries. And, as if his Ma- 
jesty had seen the advertisements in the 
newspapers which implorea discriminating 
public to “get the best,” there were two 
copies of Webster’s quarto dictionary, un- 
abridged. Moreover, the king called my 
particular attention to these two volumes, 
and, as if to settle the war of the dictionaries 
by an authoritative opinion, said: ‘I like 
it very much.. I think it the best dictionary, 
better than any English.” And the Messrs, 
Merriam are hereby authorized to insert 
the recommendation of the second king of 
Siam, with the complimentary notices of 
other Gistinguished critics, in their pub- 
lished advertisements. On the table lay a 
recent copy of the London Illustrated 
News, to which the king is a regular sub- 
scriber, and of which he is an interested 
reader. There was in it, I remember, a 
description, with diagrams, of some new 
invention of fire-arms, concerning which 
he wished my opinion, but he knew much 
more about it than] did. Some reference 
was made to my native city, and I rose to 
show on the map, which hung before me, 
where it was situated, but I found that he 
knew it very well, and especially that “‘they 
made plenty of guns there.”. For guns 
and military affairs he had a great liking, 
and indeed for all sorts of science. He was 
expert in his use of quadrant and sextant, 
and could take a lunar observation and 
work it out with accuracy. He had his 
army, distinct from the first king’s soldiers, 
disciplined and drilled according to Euro- 
pean tactics. Their orders were given in 
English and were obeyed with great alac- 
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rity. He had a band of Siamese musicians 
who performed on European instruments, 
though I am_ bound to say that their per. 
formance was characterized by force rather 
than by harmony. He made them play 
“Yankee Doodle,” and “ Hail Columbia,” 
but, if I enjoyed it, it was rather with a 
patriotic than with a musical enthusiasm, 
When they played their own rude music 
it was vastly better. But the imperfec- 
tions of the band were of very small im. 
portance, compared with the good will 
which had prompted the king to make 
them learn the American national airs, 
That good will expressed itself in various 
ways. His Majesty, who wrote an elegant 
autograph, kept up a correspondence with 
the captain of our ship for a long time 
after our visit. And when the captain, a 
few years later, had risen to the rank of 
Admiral, and had made the name of Foor: 
illustrious in his ‘country’s annals, the 
king wrote to him, expressing his deep in- 
terest in the progress of our conflict with 
rebellion, and his sincere desire for the suc- 
cess of the national cause. When kings 
and peoples, bound to us by the ties of 
language and kindred and religion misun- 
derstood us, and gave words of sneering 
censure or else no words at all, as we were 
fighting with the dragon, this king of an 
Asiatic people, of different speech, of differ- 
ent race, of different religion, found words 
of intelligent and appreciative cheer for us. 
He had observed the course of our history, 
the growth of our nation, the principles of 
our government. And though we knew 
very little about him and his people, he 
was thoroughly informed concerning us. 
So that as I talked with him, and saw the * 
refinement and good taste which displayed 
itself in his manners and in his dwelling, 
and the minute knowledge of affairs which 
his conversation showed, I began to won- 
der on what subjects I should find him 
ignorant. Once or twice I inyoluntarily 
expressed my amazement, and provoked a 
good-natured laugh from the king, who 
seemed quite to understand it. 

And yet this gentlemanly and well-in- 
formed man was black. And he wore no 
rousers —the mention of which fact re- 
minds me that I have not told what he did 
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wear. First of all he wore very little hair 
on his head, conforming in this respect 
to the universal fashion among his country- 
men, and shaving all but a narrow ridge 
of hair between the crown and the fore- 
head; and this is cut off at the height of 
an inch, so that it stands straight up, look- 
ing for all the world like a stiff blacking 
brush; only it can never be needed for , 
such a purpose, because no Siamese wears 
shoes. I think the first king, when we 
called upon him, had on a pair of.slippers, 
but the second king, if I remember, was 
barefooted—certainly he was bare-legged. 
Wound about his waist'and hanging to 
his knees was a scarf of rich, heavy silk, 
which one garment is the entire costume, 
of ordinary life in Siam. The common 
people, of course, must have it of cheap 
cotton, but the nobles wear silk of beauti- 
ful quality and pattern, and when this is 
wound around the waist so that the folds 
hang to the knees, and¢the ends are thrown 
over the shoulders, they are dressed. On 
state occasions something is added to this 
costume, and on all occasions there will 
be likely to be a wonderful display of jew- 
els and of gold. So now, the light would 
flash once in a while from the superb dia- 
mond finger-rings which the king whom I 
am describing wore. He wore above his 
scarf a loose sack of dark blue cloth, fasten- 
ed with a few gold buttons, with a single 


band of gold lace on the sleeves,and an inch 


or two of gold lace on the collar. Half-Eu- 
ropean, half-oriental in his dress, he had 
combined the two styles with more of 
good taste than one could have expected. 


, It was characteristic of the transition from 


barbarism to civilization, upon which his 
kingdom is just entering. 

The same process of transition and the 
same contrast between the two points of 
the transition was expressed in other ways. 
If it be true, for example, that cookery is 
a good index of civilization, there came in 
presently most civilized cakes and tea and 
coffee, as nicely made as if by some mys- 
terious dumb-waiter they had come down 
fresh from the restaurants of Paris. The 
king made the tea and coffee with his own 
hand, and with the conventional inquiry 
“cream and sugar?”—and the refresh- 
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ments were served in handsome dishes of 
solid silver. Besides, I might have smoked 
a pipe, quite wonderful by reason of the 
richness of its ornament, or drunk his 
Majesty’s health in choice wines of his own 
importation. The refreshment which was 
furnished was elegant and ample, and, if 
taken as an index of civilizatfn, indicated 
that the court of the white elephant need 
not be ashamed, even by the side of some 
that made much higher claims. 

But, on the other hand, while the lunch 
was going on, Prince George Washington 
and a great tawny dog who answered to 
the name of ‘“ Watch,” lay prostrate with 
obsequious reverence on the floor, receiv- 
ing with great respect and gratitude any 
word that the king might deign to fling to 
them. One or two noblemen were also 
present in the same attitude. Presently 
there came into the room one of the king’s 
little children, a beautiful boy of three or 
four years old, who dropped on his knees 
and lifted his joined hands in reverence 
toward his father. It was quite the atti- 
tude that one sees in some of the pictures 
of “little Samuel,” as if the king were 
more than man. After the child—whose 
sole costume consisted of a string or two 
of gold beads, jeweled, and perhaps a pair 
of bracelets— crawled his mother, who 
joined the group of prostrate subjects. The 
little boy, by reason of his tender age, was 
allowed more liberty than the others, and 
moved about almost as unembarrassed as 
the big dog “‘ Watch;” but when he grows 
older, he will have to humble himself like 
the others. To see men and women de- 
graded literally to a level with the beasts 
that perish, was all the more strange and 
sad by contrast with the civilization which 
was shown in the conversation and man- 
ners of the king, and in all the furniture 
of his palace. I half expected to see the 
portrait of the real George Washington on 
the wall blush with shame and indignation 
as it looked down on the reptile attitude 
of his namesake ; and I felt a sensation of 
relief when, at last, it became time for me 
to leave, and the young prince, crawling 
after me until we reached the steps, was 
once more on his legs. 

But it seemed to me then, and a subse- 
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quent interview with the king confirmed 
the feeling, that I had been in one of the 
most remarkable palaces, and with one of 
the most remarkable men, in the world. 
Twice afterward I saw him; once when 
our captain and a detachment of the offi- 
cers of the ship waited upon him by his 
invitation, and spent a most agreeable 
evening, socially, enlivened with music by 
the band, and broadsword and musket ex- 
ercise by a squad of troops, and refreshed 
by a handsome supper in the dining-room 
of the palace, on the walls of which hung 
engravings of all the American Presidents 
from Washington down to Jackson. I do 
not know who enjoyed the evening most: 
the king, to whom the companionship of 
educated foreigners was a luxury which 
he could not always command, or we, to 
whom the strange spectacle which I have 
been trying to describe was one at which 
the more we gazed the more “the wonder 
grew.” Indeed, we felt so pleasantly at 
home that when we said good-by, and left 
the pleasant, comfortable, home-like rooms 
in which we had been sitting, the piano 
and the musical boxes, the cheery hospital- 
ity of our good-natured host, and dropped 
down the river to the narrow quarters of 
our ship, it was with something of the 
sadness which attends the parting from 
one’s nagive land, when the loved faces on 
the shore grow dim and disappear, and the 
swelling canvas overhead fills and stiffens 
with the seaward wind. 

But we had an opportunity of repaying 
something of the king’s politeness, for, in 
response to an invitation of the captain, he 
did what no king had ever done before— 
came down the river and spent an hour or 
two on board our ship, and was received 
with royal honors, even to the manning of 
the yards. We made bim heartily wel- 
come, and the captain gave the handsomest 
dinner which the skill of Johnson, his ex- 
perienced steward, could prepare — that 
venerable colored person recognizing the 
importance of the occasion, and aware that 
he might never again be called upon to get 
a dinner for a king. The captain did not 
fail to ask a blessing, as they drew about 
the table, taking pains to explain to his 
guest the sacred significance of that Christ- 
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ian act—for it was at such a time as this 
especially, that the good admiral was wont 
to show the colors of the “King eternal” 
whom he served. The royal party care- 
fully inspected the whole ship, with shrewd 
and intelligent curiosity, and before they 
left, we hoisted the white elephant at the 
fore, and our big guns roared forth the 
king’s salute. Nor was one visit enough, 
but the next day he came again, retiring 
for the night to the little steamer on which 
he had made the journey down the river 
from Bangkok. It was a little, fussy thing, 
just big enough to hold its machinery and 
to carry its paddle-wheels, but was digni- 
fied with the imposing name of “ Royal 
Seat or Siamese Steam Force.” It was 
made in the United States,and put together 
by one of the American missionaries in 
Bangkok. It was the only steamer in the 
Siamese waters, but it will doubtless prove 
to be the pioneer of many others that shall 
make the Menam river lively with the stir 
of an increasing commerce. 

We saw no more of the little steamer 
and its master, for, as the smoke of its 
funnel marked its progress up the river, 
we were busy with the stir of getting un- 
derway. It may be puffing up and down 
the river yet, but I cannot help a feeling 
of sadness as I remember that among the 
deaths of the past year, occurred the name 
of his Majesty, the second king of Siam. 
The labor of writing out these recollections 
of him has been the more willingly under- 
taken, because it seemed to me only a fit 
acknowledgment of his intelligent friend- 
ship for America and the Americans. I 
suppose that, according to Siamese custom, 
his body was burned with great pomp and 
ceremony, and the ashes treasured up with 
appropriate reverence. Peace to his ashes, 
wherever they be! Let us hope that he 
has gone where good kings go. 

But his Majesty the first king still lives 
and reigns—a learned and sagacious sov- 
ereign, though lacking something of the 
amiable social qualities by which his bro- 
ther was distinguished. His court is kept 
up in a style more formal and magnificent 
than his brother felt obliged to maintain, 
so that the interview between our officers 
and the “Rex Supremus Siamensium,” as 
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he is fond of styling himself, had a separate they may consent to hear something about 
and peculiar interest. Perhaps, if the Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mong- 
readers of Hours ar Home are not yet kut, and the pomp and circumstance with 
tired of the white elephant and his court, which he received us, 


NIGHT AND MORNING, 


Nien and darkness over all! 
Nature sleeps beneath a pall; 

Not.a ray from moon or stars 
Glimmers through the cloudy bars ; 
Huge and black the mountains stand 
Frowning upon either hand, 

And the river, dark and deep, 
Gropes its way from steep to steep. 
Yonder tree, whose young leaves played 
In the sunshine and the shade, 
Stretches out its arms like one 
Sudden blindness hath undone. 

Pale and dim the rose-queen lies 
Robbed of all her gorgeous dyes, 
And the lily bendeth low, 

Mourner in a garb of woe. 

Never a shadow comes or goes, 
Never a gleam its glory throws 

Over cottage or over hall— 
Darkness broodeth over all! 


Night without on fane and shrine, 
Night within this soul of mine! 
Groping blindly in the dark, 
Searching for some sure landmark ; 
Wrestling oft with unbelief, 

Vexed by questions sharp and brief; 
Yearning what I am to know, 
Whence I came or where I go— 
Fain to learn the mysteries hid, 
Even the simplest lives amid, 

And its secrets dark to wrest 

From the grave’s unfathomed breast. 
Seeking in a maze of creeds 

One best suited to my needs; 

Tossed upon a sea of doubt, 

Fears within and storms without ; 
Striving still the way to see 

Where the thickest shadows be, 
Reaching ever toward the light, 

In my soul is darkest night! 


Lo! the glorious morning breaks! 
Nature from her sleep awakes, 

And, in purple pomp, the day 

Bids the darkness flee away. 
Crowned with light the mountains stand 
Royally on either hand, 

And the laughing waters run 

In glad haste to meet the sun. 
Stately trees, exultant, raise 

Their proud heads in grateful praise ; 
Flowers, dew-laden, everywhere 
Pour rich incense on the air, 

And the ascending vapérs rise 

Like the smoke of sacrifice. 

Birds are trilling, bees are humming, 
Swift to greet the new day coming, 
And earth’s myriad voices sing 
Hymns of grateful welcoming. 
Bursting from night’s heavy thrall, 
Heaven’s own light is over all ! 


Light in nature’s inmost shrine, 
Light within this soul of mine! 
Leaning on the All-Father’s breast 
In serene and tranquil rest— 
Caring not the way to see 

While he gently leadeth me, 
Fearing not the treacherous dark 
While to his dear voice I hark— 
Knowing if the way be dim 

I must closer cling to hin— 
What I can not understand 

Glad to leave in God’s own hand, 
Sure that Heaven is over all, 
And that he loves great and small ; 
Yielding the present to his will, 
For the future trusting still— 
While beyond death’s mystery 
The calm face of Christ I see, 
That dear face whose loving eyes 
Wept alone in sad surprise. 
From my heart the shadows roll, 
It is morning in my soul! 
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PARKS, GARDENS, AND GRAVES. 


Tue office of a Park is wholly different 
from that of a village green; the same de- 
mands do not suggest the two. The city 
square or plaza is the city representative 
of the village common: this latter being 
only a rural plaza whereon the green- 
sward is a more economic and appropriate 
pavement than stones ; the incessant traffic 
and wear of a metropolis do not blot the 
grass. 

The park represents not only a demand 
for space and trees, but a revival and re- 
assertion of country instincts which city 
asociations are only too apt to infold and 
entomb; but, however drearily infolded, 
there comes some day to all denizens of 
cities a resurrectidén of those earlier rural 
instincts which crave growth and food—an 
outburst, through all the stony interstices 
of pavement, of the love for trees and green 
things. Not until a city has become so 
large as to deny to very many living in its 
interior intimate association and familiari- 
ty with the encompassing belt of country 
will this new need declare itself strongly. 
Nay, in a city, whose elevated situation 
gives outlook from its open spaces upon 
great fields of greenness around it, such 
need of park land will not for a long period 
. of years be felt. Eventually, not only will 
the instinctive rural longings of the masses 
stimulate to this struggle to recover the lost 
birthright of trees and turf, but the very 
vanities of city growth will demand a larger 
airing than populous streets can supply ; 
and the man who loves a sleek team, and 
indulges in its display, will vie with the 
workman (who wants romping place for 
his children) in clamor for a public park. 
If our vanities and our healthful tastes 
were always as closely yoked, we should 
have a better growth from the yoking. 
However it may come about — whether 
from the natural impulses of a crowded 
population to ally themselves once again 
with the bounteous amplitude of the fields, 
or whether from the artificial desire to give 


room and exhibition to equipages—it is 
undeniable that all towns of ambitious pre- 
tensions and of assured and rapid growth 
do, after a certain period of street packing, 
bestir themselves ina feverish way to secure 
some easy lounging-place under the trees, 
Unfortunately the stir is, for the most part, 
at so late a day that all available or desira- 
ble localities have been secured for other 
purposes. But, whatever the alternative of 
cost, Ican not learn that such an enterprise, 


, when thoroughly matured and in complete 


operation, has ever proved a disappoint- 
ment. I never heard of a disposition on the 
part of voters to rescind any appropriation 
for such a purpose, and to convert a public 
garden or park to economic uses. I never 
heard of an instance where pride did 
not speedily attach to the public grounds, 
if accessible and well cared for, and where 
the people of such a town did not make a 
boast anda glory of the endowment. Even 
in countries where such far-sighted im- 
provements are effected by the force ma- 
jeure of an Imperial edict, popular re- 
sentments or revolutions never find their 
leverage in such tokens of extravagance. 
There are not a thousand men in Paris, rich 
or poor, who would make quarrel with 
Louis Napcleon for the millions lavished 
upon the Bois de Boulogne or the appoint- 
ments of the Park Monceau. But there 
were tens of thousands of malcontents, in 
Louis Philippe’s time, with the fortification 
bill, and the inclosure, for private uses, of 
a terrace of the garden of the Tuileries. 
The people may not, indeed, have a very 
clear sense of their wants in the matter of 
a public park, but once supply them at- 
tractively and accessibly, and they feel the 
appositeness of the supply,.and cling to it 
with as much obstinacy as pride. 

We Americans have a way of shrink- 
ing from prospective taxation, whatever 
the purpose of it may be; but when once 
fairly saddled with it, whether for the 
benefit of corporations or monopolies or 
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public improvoments, we bear it with a 
most admirable unflinchingness. The costs 
of public gardensor parks, if well ordered, 
and not made the vehicle of private pecu- 
sation, are not such as would create a re- 
monstrance from the people of any Ameri- 
can city; and the difficulty in the way of 
establishment would lie not so much in a 
general spirit of hostility to increased 
taxation, (though that spirit, as I have 
hinted, has a wonderful catlike watchful- 
ness) as in the private jealousies that 
must be harmonized before any large real- 
estate improvement is practicable. I defy 
any benevolent gentleman, in a town of 
thirty thousand active and newspaper-read- 
ing inhabitants, to propose a scheme for a 
public garden or park, upon a designated 
spot of ground, without starting an angry 
buzz of opposition from other equally 
benevolent gentlemen, who see in it only 
a device to bring about the rapid apprecia- 
tion of property which is not their own. 
The quick-sightedness with which the phi- 
lanthropists of one side of a smallish city 
will detect flaws in the philanthropy of 
men living on the other side of a smallish 
city, is indeed something marvelous. 
Thus it happens that some brave and hon- 
est project for park or water supply or 
sewerage, will welter for years in some 
slough of opposing doubts, all whose ob- 
structing slime is made up of such misera- 
ble local jealousies as I have hinted at. The 
same traces of satanic influence belong, I 
think, to the tender philanthropists who 
make up our national Congress, so that 
our best bits of legislation seem to come 
upon us by happy accident, when our 
wisest legislators are asleep, or tired, or— 
worse. 

In the days of our present civilization and 
education, it is hardly to be doubted that 
the majority of intelligent voters in any 
considerable town would declare for the 
utility of a public park or garden; but 
whether their wishes can be made effective 
for the establishment of such a result is 
another *question, and one which must 
drift into the arena of town politics—where 
{ leave it ; prgposing only to discuss here 
some of the aims of such an endowment, 
some of the possibilities in that direction, 
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the conditions of its success, and perma- 
nent usefulness to the masses. 

First of all, a public park should be 
as near as possible to the town; best of 
all, perhaps, if in the very centre of the 
town, or, as in the case of some of the old 
walled towns of Europe, girting it with a 
circle of green. I hardly think any public 
gardens of the world contribute more to 
the health and enjoyment of the adjacent 
population than those of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, which lie all about their homes, and 
which are planted upon the line of the old 
fortifications. Even the ill-kept walks 
upon the ancient walls of Chester and 
York, (in England) by their nearness to 
the homes of the people, and by the de- 
lightful outlook they offer, are among the 
most cherished promenades I know. But 
with us, who have no girting walls, and 
rarely vacant spaces about our commercial 
centres, these pleasant breathing-places 
must be pushed into the outskirts of our 
towns. Isay—rarely vacant spaces ; but 
while I write, there occur to me instances 
of beautiful opportunities neglected, one of 
which, at least, I will record. The thriv- 
ing little city of Norwich, in Eastern Con- 
necticut, is situated at the confluence of 
two rivers which form the Thames. Along 
either shore of the Yantic and the She- 
tucket, the houses of the town are pictur- 
esquely strewed in patches of white and 
gray; but between the rivers and the 
lines of houses, the land rises into a great 
promontory of hill; toward the east, forming 
a’ Salvator-Rosa cliff, shaggy with brush- 
wood and cedars; toward the south and 
west a steep declivity, on which the swiftly 
slanting sward-land is spotted with out- 
cropping ledges; to the north, a gradual 
slope falls easily away to the great plains, 
where lie the bulk of the suburban resi- 
dences. Within twenty or thirty years 
the whole upper surface of this central 
hillock might have been secured for the 
merest bagatelle, and would have made 
one of the proudest public promenades 
imaginable, accessible to all walkers from 
the south and east, and to all equipages 
from the north, and offering level plateau 
for drives that would have commanded 
the most enchanting of views; but the 
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‘occasion has gone by; inferior houses hold 
their uneasy footing on the hill-side, anda 
gaunt jail, which is the very apotheosis of 
ugliness, crowns this picturesque height. 
Another little city, that of Hartford, in 
the neighbor State of Connecticut, has 
made the most of its opportunities by con- 
verting into a charming public garden a 
weary waste of ground that lay between 
its railway station and the heart of the 
city. The opportunity was not large, to 
be sure, but it was one that needed a keen 
eye for its development, and the result has 
shown that commercial thrift may not un- 
frequently take its lessons with profit from 
the suggestions of a cultivated taste. There 
is many a growing town having somewhere 
within its borders such unsuspected apti- 
tude and capability, that only needs an 
eye to discern it, and the requisite enter- 
prise to develop in the very heart of the 
population, a garden and a public prome- 
nade that would become’a joy forever. It 
must be remembered, furthermore, that it 
is quite impossible to make such transmu- 
tation of waste and unsightly places into 
an attractive area of garden-land, without 
increasing enormously the taxable value 
of all surrounding property. I recall now, 
in one of our most thriving seaside cities, 
a great slough of oozy tide-mud of many 
acres in extent, shut off from the harbor 
front by a low railway embankment, show- 
ing here and there a riotous overgrowth 
of wild sedges, foul with heaps of garbage, 
uninviting in every possible way, and yet 
lying within stone’s throw of the centre of 
the city. Sandy highlands, almost totally 
unimproved, flank it immediately upon 
the west—disposed there, as it would seem, 
for the very purpose of furnishing easy ma- 
terial for the filling in of the flat below. A 
few thousands would accomplish this, and 
judicious planting and outlay would in 
three years’ time establish a charming 
promenade or garden in the centre of the 
sea-front of the town, and there is not one 
of the adjoining pieces of property but 
would be doubled in value by the opera- 
tion. The neglect of such opportunities, 
whether due to miserable local jealousies, 
or, as often happens, to the short-sighted- 
ness and indif"erence of municipal authori- 
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ties, is surely not complimentary to our 
civilization. 

The term ‘near to town,’ in these times 
of horse railways, has rather a relative 
than positive significance. Three miles, 
by a fair, broad avenue, upon which well- 
equipped cars are making their rounds 
every half hour of the day, is not half so 
large a distance for either the laboring or 
the business man to compute, as a mile 
and a half of ill-kept, old-fashioned turn- 
pike road, 

The truth is, that citizens of sleepy 
towns in the interior are losing their reck- 
oning about distances; they have not been 
educated to metropolitan estimates. The 
Wall street man sneers at two miles of 
walk before business; your small broker 
of a country city, on the other hand, ad- 
vertises for a tenement ‘within half a mile 
of the post-office.” I never see such an 
advertisement but I think some Rip Van 
Winkle has just waked, and that his friends 
should give him a combing and nursing. 

Ready accessibility is the true measure 
of distance in our day, and a town park 
must be easily accessible to all classes, It 
must be a matter in which the humblest 
citizens can take pride and comfort. Those 
cities which have considerable open spaces 
in the shape of “common,” “green,” or 
“squares” scattered here and there are 
the last to wake to any need of a park 
which shall give drives, and such sources 
of diversion as belong legitimately to a 
public park. The central commons and 
greens may do very well in the early stages 
of a city’s growth, but there comes a time 
when the municipal edicts forbid ball-play- 
ing and cricket, at which date there is 
reason to plan some larger Siange-qnewnd 
for our youthful sports. 

And it is precisely this forage-ground 
for the developing muscle of Young Amer- 
ica that the town park should furnish, 
Cricket ground, base-ball ground, and pa- 
rade ground for the ambitious troops of 
the municipality should be as sedulously 
cared for as a good roadway for earriages, 
A skating pond would belong fitly to the 
requirements, and, if no ney river or har- 
bor offered better space, an opportunity 
for boating would be wisely included. It 
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is not to be supposed that a feasible spot 
of ground in the neighborhood of most 
«ities can command and make good all 
these requirements. But much more can 
be done than is imagined if the best avail- 
able talent is secured for the work in hand. 
Even in our fast days, it is quite wonderful 
to find what a multitude of people go to 
sleep upon advantages which, judiciously 
ordered, would make them rich. There 
is many a river valley, in the close neigh- 
borhood of cities, covered now with rank 
and unprofitable grasses, over which, at 
small cost, might be given flow to a lake 
that would wash on either shore the 
banks of highlands admirably fitted for 
drives, and already clothed with the forest 
growth of halfa century. , 

AsI have already said, it is requisite 
that a town park should offer a charming 
drive, so far charming that every towns- 
man will feel it incumbent on him to give 
each stranger guest a full view of its at- 
tractions. These latter must lie, either in 
commanding views of the town itself and 
its environs, or in landscape effects which 
have been wrought out by skill and atten- 
tion in the park itself. Neither Hyde Park 
nor the Bois de Boulogne offer any com- 
manding range of view ; the delights all lie 
in the neatly kept roadway, the flanking 
lakes and parterres, the bright, green slopes 
of shaven turf; at Richmond Hill or on 
the Pincian at Rome, on the other hand, 
you forget the roadway, you forget the bits 
of pretty turflet, you ignore the copses, 
you are careless of the odor of flowers, 
for your eye, carrying all your perceptive 
faculties in its reach, leaps to the fair vision 
of flood and field and trees, which sweep 
away, in sun and in shadow, to the horizon. 

Undoubtedly, if the surface of adjoining 
country will permit, it will be far less 
expensive to establish a park whose 
charm shall lie in exterior views than 
one whose attractions shall consist in 
what the professional men call (by use 
of an abominable word) its gardenesque 
features. Yet, with such economic pur- 
pose, it will never do to go too far in the 
country. It must never be forgotten with 
us that the men of equipages are by 
no means the only class who are to par- 
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ticipate in our esthetical progress; the 
town park, to have its best uses, must not 
only be within easy reach by walk or by 
the street tramway, but it must have, too, 
its spaces of level’ ground to allure the 
cricket or the base-ball players. Areas 
should be ample enough to prevent the 
possible interference of these sports 
(which every sensible township would 
do well to encourage) with the enjoyment 
of a quiet drive. 

While there is no need for making the 
wood of a public park a complete arbore- 
tum, I think that special care should be 
taken to give specimens of all the best- 
known timber and shade trees, and that 
these should be definitely marked with 
their botanical as well as popular names, 
so that strollers might come to a pleasant 
lesson in their seasons of idleness. The 
particular habits of individual specimens 
and of forest growths might, I think, be 
safely and profitably noted as lending 
additional interest to them, and creating 
a sort of fellowship with the trees. Every 
forester knows that oaks and maples of 
the same species have yet idiosyncrasies 
of their own—one blooming a full fort- 
night before its neighbor, and another 
taking a tawny hue, while its companion 
is still in full array of green. In the gar- 
den of the Tuileries there is a chestnut 
which enjoys the traditional repute of 
showing leaflets upon the 20th of March, 
(hence called Vingt de Mars) and the 
venerable old tree, well known to every 
frequenter of the garden, has come to have 
a character of sanctity by reason of this 
early welcome of the spring. In a field 
within sight of my own door there is a 
sugar-maple which, by some fault in the 
planting, or some inherent defect in the 
tree, has made little or no growth these 
last six years, and which every August—a 
full month before the earliest of its com- 
panions—takes on a hectic flush of color, 
which it carries, with the buoyancy of 
a consumptive, all through the autumn. 
This accident of coloring gives an indi- 
viduality and interest to the tree which 
distinguishes it from all its stalwart and 
thrifty fellows. 

I do not think a town park can ever 
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safely be mated with a trotting-course ; 
either the trotting or the park will go 
under. It is not intended to speak 
against ‘trotting-courses or greased pigs 
or the climbing of greased poles; but the 
arena for these sports is not usually such 
a one as to entice a quiet family man to 
a park drive. Quiet family men are not, 
to be sure, very plentiful, and are not 
much considered nowadays ; they still 
subsist, however, in sufficient numbers 
to give a stale flavor of respectability to 
many of our growing provincial towns, 
and to shape, to a certain degree, the mu- 
nicipal improvements. The love for fast 
trotters and for trotting matches is so 
decided an American taste that a good 
trotting-course will become a cherished 
institution in every town of a dozen or 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. Indeed, I 
think its establishment may be regarded 
as a kind of necessary safety-valve, through 
which unusual speed and the accompany- 
ing howls may be worked off safely with- 
out frightening staid old gentlemen who 
keep to the quiet high-roads, A good flat, 
a good bottom, and a good amphitheatre 
of seats are about all the requisites of an 
approved trotting-course, and any thing 
picturesque in the way of trees or decora- 
tive features is an impertinence. There is 
no fear, therefore, that the trotting taste 
will ever have large interference with the 
demand for public parks. 

It is a common mistake, I think, to im- 
agine that any thing like a finical nicety 
in the arrangement of turf or walks or 
parterres is essential to the permanent and 
larger utilities of a town park. This, in- 
deed, involves great cost, and diverts from 
larger and more important ends. A flock 
or two of South-Downs, confined by mov- 
able hurdles, and under charge of some 
custodian, who might have his rural cot- 
tage at the gate of entrance, would keep 
turf in very presentable condition. After 
this, good drainage, hard graveled roads— 
subject to monthly rolling—and judicious- 
ly disposed clumps of shade are the main 
things ; following upon which, as the town 
grows in taste or ability, the parterres of 
flowers and the arboretum and observa- 
tory might be superadded. 

But quite above and beyond our present 
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question of treatment is the larger one of 
gaining, in due time, possession of avail- 
able space. No town that counts upon 
its thirty or forty thousand inhabitants 
within the next score of years should 
neglect it. There can be no loss in its 
becoming a large landholder within its 
own territory. If the charming but cost- 
ly disguisements of a park can not be 
ventured upon at once, the land may at 
least be turned over into a town farm, 
where the town’s poor may be set to the 
work of combing down its roughness or 
preparing it by slow degrees, earning 
their own support, meantime, for the 
richer ends in view. The scheme is by 
no means chimerical; scores of workers, 
through the less active months of the 
year, and who are dependent on the town 
for partial support, might thus be put to 
remunerative labor upon the town proper- 
ty. A judicious design of a park as a 
finality upon the land in question might 
underlay in a measure, and qualify, the 
regular farm labors. A well-appointed 
drive might gradually uncoil itself over 
the hills and through the cultivated flats, 
the wood crop out upon the cliffs, and the 
flowers unfold in their sequestered nooks. 
It seems to me that a park or garden, 
growing up in this way by degrees under 


the tutelage of the town, not fairly throw- , 


ing off its economic and food-providing 
aspect until the plantations have ripened 
into fullness, would have a double charm. 
I commend the suggestions to such 
boroughs as keep their town’s poor fes- 
tering in some ill-ventilated almshouse, 
with limited grounds, in the foulest sub- 
urb of the place. 

Every considerable town requires, or 
will require at no late day, not only fields 
for the disport of its living swarms, but 
other fields (requiring exceptional care of 
their own) for the interment of its throng 
of dead. Indeed, theJiving can steal some 
chance moments of rural enjoyment by 
bursting into fields or gardens of their 
neighbors, or by plunging into untamed 
wilds; but a man can not steal a grave; 
there is no larceny possible to us of some 
charming spot upon a neighbor’s hill-side 
where our bones may rest. 

I cannot quite share in what seems 
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te be the popular disposition nowadays— 
tomake a favorite if not fashionable drive 
of the Cemetery. That it should be beau- 
tifal, that it should carry report of the 
delightsome things of every season in its 
flowers, its fading wealth of leaves, its 
evergreens, I can well understand. But 
that it should be made voyant, inviting 
chance-comers, offering views of sea or 
environs, cheating one into the belief that 
he is in a well-kept garden and not among 
graves, lured thither by views or pretti- 
nesses of landscape design and not by the 
memories or the sentiment of the place— 
this is awkward. Hence, it seems to me 
that a sheltered hill-side, a glen, a protect- 
ed valley, are far more appropriate than a 
plain, scalding in the sun, or heights which 
invite by a great range of exterior views. 
Tastes will differ widely in this regard; 
but it certainly does appear as if the whirl 
of lively and clattering equipages day after 
day along the edges of the graves of quiet 
men would make a terribly perturbed sleep 
for them ; and if real grief ever stalk thither 
to pay a last melancholy tribute, it must 
needs makea sad public exhibition of itself, 
or practice a galling reticence. 

In dealing with the question of a public 
Cemetery adequate to the needs of a grow- 
ing population, as in the question of a pub- 
lic park, our larger towns show a provok- 
ing delay,blinding themselves year after 
year to the necessities of the case, and de- 
ferring positive action, until the needed 
investment assumes gigantic proportions. 
There are scores of towns whose Ceme- 
teries are absolutely brimming with the 
dead, who yet take no decisive measures 
for an increase of the privilege we all sigh 
for at last—of a quiet sleep under trees. 
Among the requisites for a country Cem- 
etery are to be named, I think, first, a dis- 
tance not exceeding three miles from town; 
next, a feasible soil, and one not underlaid 
with ledges. An absolutely dry soil is also 
desirable, and a sheltered position: for in 
the last tender offices of respect to the dead 
we are exposed to all seasons, and a harsh 
sweep of northerly winds adds dismally to 
the chill of a wintry burial. I think we 
love to catch, too, in such localities, the 
first warm beat of the spring sunshine, 
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and that we welcome the early violets on 
graves we know, as we welcome them no- 
where else. 

If with all these requirements can be 
associated picturesque variety of surface, 
secluded glens and pools, where, as in 
Mount Auburn, water flowers show their 
white regalia, it would be well; but there 
should be no sacrifice of the quiet seclu- 
sion which should belong to such a spot 
to compass the garish charms of over-nice 
and pretentious gardening. 

Park gardening and decoration is one 
thing ; that of Cemeteries is quite another. 
Aims, treatment, effects, all should be dif- 
ferent. Sombre masses of wood, heavy 
shadows, these should be present; above 
all things, there should be avoidance of 
those sudden surprises and graceful de- 
ceits by which gardeners sometimes win 
their lesser honors. Great simplicity of 
design is also essential, not only as in 
keeping with the sepulchral offices of such 
ground, but being, to a certain extent, 
proof against the harm which an elaborate 
plan must suffer by injudicious planting 
in private inclosures, 

From the fact last named—the giving 
over of individual lots to private caprices 
of planting or arrangement, no consummate 
or finished gardening can, of course, ever 
be looked for in our Cemeteries. The gen- 
eral effect will be at best, spotty, and lack 
coherence. The trail of the principal drives 
or walks, the establishment of the capi- 
tal masses of foliage, the ordering and 
adaptation of the encircling belt, the finish 
and appointments of the entrance-way— 
these are the objects which will demand 
taste and skill for their happy execution. 
To twirl a great labyrinth of serpentine 
paths through a forest shaven clean of its 
underbrush—to throw rustic bridges over 
a flow of sluggish ditch-water, and to con- 
struct grottoes where they sit like mounte- 
banks in the hollows of the hills, is not 
good gardening for Cemeteries—if it be 
good anywhere. If there be great reach 
of irregular surface, there should be sunny 
glades to contrast with masses of solemn 
shade. Rustic or other littlenesses shonld 
not pique and arrest attention. The 
story of the place should be told in the 
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largest letters of the gardener’s vocabulary, 
and the interpretation easy—qutet seclu- 
sion—Rest. 

Something might be said of the’ charac- 
ter of the trees which should be planted in 
these fields of thedead. The willow is the 
traditional weeper, and in place; but such 
product of the gardener’s art as a weeping 
ash is a terribly starched mourner, and 
should be banished as an impertinence. 
All curious and rare exotics, I should say, 
have no place there, unless, like the yew or 
the European cypress, they bear some 
story of association which chimes evenly 
with the solemn shadows around. The 
darker evergreens generally are most fit- 
ting; and there is a variety of the Nor- 
way spruce, with long, pendulous arms, 
that is one of the stateliest and comeliest 
and friendliest of mourners it is possible 
to imagine. If the Mediterranean cypress 
would but withstand the rigor of our 
season, its dark plumes, leading up on 
either side to the gateway of a tomb, 
would make a standing funereal hymn. 

Near to Savannah, in Georgia, and upon 
one of the creeks making into the irregular 
shores thereabout, is a cemetery called, if 
I remember rightly, Buena Vista. In old 
times, any visitors at the Pulaski used to 
find his way there, and was richly repaid 
for the visit. There was no proper “ keep- 
ing” to the grounds. You passed in 
under a lumbering old gateway of unhewn 
timber; the paths were not carefully 
tended; there was much of rampant and 
almost indecorous undergrowth ; the 
tombs were mossy, and the graves many 
of them sunken; but great live oaks over- 
reached your path, and from their gnarled 
limbs hung swaying pennants of that weird 
gray moss of the Southern swamp lands— 
festooned, tangled, streaming down—now 
fluttering in a light breeze, and again 
drooping, as if with the weight of woe, to 
the very earth. There was something 
mysteriously solemn and grave-like in 
it. The gnarled oaks and the slowly 
swaying plumes of gray told the com- 
pletest possible story of the place. Had 


there been no tombs there you would have 
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said that it was the place of places where 
tombs should lie and the dead sleep. [ 
have alluded to the scene only to show 
what and how much may be done by foli- 
age and tree limbs, with their investing 
mosses, to give character to such a 
spot. 

Neither the live oak nor the Spanish 
moss is available, indeed, in our North. 
ern latitudes; but there are ‘various de- 
grees of fitness in the trees at command. 
The yew and the compact-headed Austrian 
pine and the balsam fir are always in 
their sables; even the much-degraded 
Lombardy poplar, in full vigor, carries a 
ceremonious self-possessed stiffness not 
unbefitting; while the glittering leaved 
beech and hornbeam, on the contrary, 
with their ceaseless, idle fluitter, are the 
most unseemly of chatter-boxes. The 
ash, again, without liveliness of color, has 
great dignity of carriage, and in its half- 
mourning of autumn purple is one of the 
stateliest and fittest of attendants. 

I know there is a philosophy which de- 
nies the propriety of seeking for, or mul- 
tiplying any solemn symbols in connection 
with death, or the places where the dead 
lie; which believes in opening wide and 
laughing landscapes around graves, and 
in smothering all memory of the short- 
lived funereal black under the gayest of 
colors. It seems to me, howeyer, that so 
far as such a philosophy puts its meddle- 
some liveliness upon church-yards and 
tombs, it is only a gay hypocrisy. Death 
is always death ; and the place where the 






dead lie, always Golgotha. The real grief’ 


that goes thither with its bitterness will 
be put down by no pelting of bright col- 
ors, and mock grief may be mended by 
what solemnity belongs to the scene. 

We are not to go through the world 
mourning, it is true; but the graveyards, 
thank God, are only in scattered places. 
And if we can spend liveliness and cheer 
over all the rest of our ways, we can 
surely afford to leave the funereal plumes 
hanging over the one little path, where we 
mourn. 
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STORM- 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 
Hap any one been through Storm-Cliff 


during the hours given to sleep for a num- 


ber of nights previous to the proposed 
departure of Major Mar, Mrs. Chester 
might have been met going in softly 
slippered feet to and fro from her own 
rooms to one that had long been unused. 
When suddenly called in the night, she 
was busy packing trunks, yet she had 
made no mention of a journey to be taken, 
The trunks disappeared as quietly as they 
had been conveyed thither, the contents 
were dispersed to their accustomed places, 
and all went on in the dwelling as before, 
except that Major Mar came not to the 
places of family-meeting, and Faye made 
her visits there as brief as possible. 

The snows fell around Storm-Cliff, and 
the winter gales grew into all the majesty 
of winter storms; but into the quiet room 
little of winter or of storm had entrance, 
when Major Mar slowly came back to the 
world. 

To his daughter time went wearily, and, 
before ‘‘Christmas greens” were gathered, 
she had faded to a pale, delicate shadow 
of her once rosy self. In vain Mrs. Ches- 
ter advised and entreated her to leave her 
father for a short time, but Faye's invari- 
able answer was, “I might not find him here 
when I returned, and he would miss me.” 
So she kept to her mission, until one day, 
with a burning pain in her head, she 
sought Mrs, Chester, saying, “I can not 
sit in my father’s room just now ; he tries 
to tell me what he wants, and I can not 
see.” 

The child could not see, or she would 
have discovered the curves of satisfaction 
that came into Mrs. Chester’s face as she 
said in reply, “I have seen for a long 
time that you were overexerting yourself, 
but you would not be advised; go now 
and rest, I will remain with Major Mar 
until you are better.” That night, when 
the physician in attendance came, he 
was conducted to Miss Mar’s room, and 
Mrs. Chester, with avidity, attended to 
the prescriptions and the treatment. In- 
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deed, so careful was she to give the medi- 
cines herself, that Olive more than sus- 
pected that the doses given were meas- 
ured out in larger quantity than the 
doctor ordered. 

In those weeks of illness that came to 
Faye Mar, Mrs. Chester carried out her 
With 
consummate art she made herself essen- 
tial to Major Mar, adapting herself to his 
weakness and his helplessness as only 
such a woman could haye done, gliding 
into his invalid estate with a remedy for 
every ill, or an alleviation as potent as 
human art could make it. When Miss 
Mar returned to her father’s apartments, 
she found no place for her feeble offerings 
of assistance in the presence of the calm, 
strong woman who had usurped her place. 

For the first time since her school life, 
Faye let Sleep overtake her with tears in 
her eyes. The sobs of the child, for child 
she still was, penetrated to the hall. Mrs. 
Chester heard them in her going to and 
fro before the house grew quiet for the 
night, and a feeling of exultation moved 
her nature as she thought of the eyes that 
had so shone in their certainty of never 
being eclipsed. 

If the stately woman of Storm-Cliff had 
ever known an emotion of love toward a 
human being, it might have sanctified her 
heart to sympathy with the weeping Faye; 
but with the graceful sweep of her gar- 
ments trailing past the pearl-room, she 
went and came listening for the sobs that 
told of her own victory. 

Circumstances had wrought well for 
Mrs. Chester. She had trusted to that 
note for an intimation that her presence 
would greatly benefit Faye during a win- 
ter in the West Indies. The note had 
never been opened by him for whom it 
was intended. But that last work of her’s 
was one of supererogation. The channel 
she had been steadily deepening during 
the days of autumn filled without the 
great storm of her preparation, and the 
hand that lays so many low pinioned him 
as she could never have done. David Ches- 
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ter did not, for one moment, suspect the 
drama that was enacting under his white 
walls; how could he, with his Chester 
honor undimmed? He was not to be 
informed by Faye. Of his mother to him, 
her lips were sealed, because she was his 
mother. “ Nothing annoying must be per- 
mitted in Major Mar’s room,” the doctor 
had said, and repeated so often, that every 
word was twice studied before spoken 
there; hence Faye never went to him ex- 
cept with pleasant words and smiles that, 
had he been well, would have never passed 
for smiles with him. In the early spring, 
when the March winds began to trace 
their grand orbits around the earth, Ma- 
jor Mar mended. When April showers 
had fallen, he was strong enough to take 
short walks up and down the wide veran- 
dahs; and, when June burst over the 
earth with perfection of foliage, he had 
twice been driven to the beach. Day by 
day, during this time, Faye saw that the 
powers she had so long excited for her 
father’s happiness were no longer power- 
ful to please. Mrs. Chester had taken 
upon herself more than half the duties 
that once were Faye’s. The physician 
advised change, a journey to the north- 
ward, little delays among the mountains, 
and frequent drives in new places. No 
one seemed to comprehend precisely where 
the plan originated, but it was arranged 
that Mrs. Chester should be of the party, 
and that Mr. Chester should join them 
among the mountains a month later. 
A month later he met them at a little 
in Vermont, The woman over 
whom nearly half a century had rolled, 
had, during this month, overcome the girl 
of nineteen, so that when Mr. Chester 
reached S——— there was no visible im- 
provement in Faye, notwithstanding every 
thing in nature had been tried to the ut- 
most. The censtant effort to avoid excit- 
ing topics preyed like a secret care upon 
the dutiful child, and she rarely met her 
father, morning, noon, or night, without a 
whispered warning from Mrs. Chester, 
hanging like a pall over the meeting, so 
that the blithesome, happy, careless spirit 
was toned down to a few dull topics that 
wearied her so that sometimes she was 
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glad to get away by herself, where, at least, 
she could think her own thoughts without 
a dictator. 

One evening Faye had been out for a ride 
with a party of persons, whose antece- 
dents, haying all been carefully considered 
(as far as known) by Mrs. Chester, had 
been pronounced suitable acquaintance, 
At the entrance of the hotel, where they 
were awaiting Mr, Chester, Faye met his 
mother, She was wrapped for an evening 
walk. “Go, my child,” said that lady, 
with the blandest accents that ever had fall- 
en from her lips for Faye, “ to your father as 
soon as you have Jaid aside your habit ; he 
has something important to say to you.” 

A request from her father was too rare 
now to be disregarded, and Fay, careless 
of her riding-dress, with the old opal 
gleaming in her eyes, only half concealed 
by the drooping of her hat, was hastening 
along the hall to her father’s rooms, when 
she felt a touch on her shoulder, It was 
Mrs. Chester who had returned. ‘ What- 
ever may be said, or told you, remember 
one thing, if your father is troubled or 
crosséd in any thing, it may bring on a 
second attack.” 

“Do not fear, Mrs. Chester, I never 
‘crossed,’ as you say, my father in my 
life.” 

“Remember! be on your guard”-—and 
Mrs. Chester went out. ¥ 

Major Mar was sitting in an easy chair 
drawn close to the open window, from 
which could be seen a river valley and the 
heights that men call Green Mountains, 
Faye stole in upon him like a vision of 
beauty, her lovely golden hair let loose by 
the mountain winds, and, brilliant in the 
setting sun, as if it had just been powdered 
with the sands of Ophir. Her soul had 
been uplifted that day by a talk with a 
good, true little lady, who had come to the 
mountains out of deep afflictions at home, 
and who was striving to use them as 
God’s best means to confirm her faith and 
strength. The mental beauty of this 
lady’s words had alone been breathed upon 
Faye, but even that caused Major Mar, as 
he looked upon her, to say, ‘‘ What has 
come to you, my child, how much better 
you are looking !” 
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“Am T, papa? I am so glad, for then 
you will let me do something for you ; tell 
me, please, what I can do to make you 
happy.” 

“Not much, I fear, my darling! Such 
youth and health as yours ought to be, 
should not have much in common with an 
old-man whose hair is white, and the bet- 
ter part of whose life is gone.” 

“Papa, I can not let you talk in that 
way. You are not old, and your hair has 
been white almost ever since I can remem- 
ber. You would not be half so fine to 
me if you were a brown-haired young 
man,” and Faye resumed her old habit of 
threading her fingers in his hair. ‘ Papa, 
you have something to tell me, what is 
it?” she suddenly asked. 

He hesitated a moment, and then with 
that eager movement of one anxious to 
get past a battle and be at rest, he said, 
“Faye, I am getting old; I may die and 
leave you; I have resolved that you shall 
not be left alone among strangers.” 

“O papa! are you going home ?” she 
cried, excited beyond her power of con- 
trol at the thought. 

“Not immediately, Faye; I am going to 
be married.” A look of keenest pain 

.passed over Major Mar’s face as he glanced 

at his child. She was sitting close beside 
him, the last rays of the going sun gilding 
the parting of her hair, her eyes hidden 
from his sight by the drooping lids; but 
when she heard the words “to be mar- 
ried,” she looked up full in his face. 
“Papa, to whom ?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, child, or think I 
would bring into that sacred relation one 
a stranger to you.” 

“Who is it, papa?” 

“Have you no thought, Faye; can you 
not tell ?” é 

“No, sir; how could I? I did not 
know you knew any one here, except 
Mrs. Chester.” 

“Tt is she, Faye.” 

“Papa, what have you done?’ and 
Faye threw her arms around her father’s 
neck, “tell me that you do not mean it.” 

“Not mean it, child, and are you not 
thankful. I thought it would make you 
so happy.” 
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At that moment a hurried knock at the 
door resulted in the incoming of David 
Chester." Fresh from Storm-Cliff, he 
knew nothing of the changes that had 
taken place. Faye arose from her posi- 
tion when the knock came. Seeing who 
entered, she advanced to greet him, all 
her brightness vanished, and, with a face 
as blanched as a daisy’s, she quietly pass- 
ed out from the open door, and Olive 
found her an hour later, still in her riding- 
dress, and with the old look that she had 
worn during the day and night when she 
believed her father dead. 

“O Miss Faye! we've been looking all 
the place over for you. Nobody thought 
you were here, and Mrs. Chester is in such 
a way about you.” 

“Tell them, Olive, that I am wearied 
with my ride, and will not go down to- 
night. Olive,” she called after the maid, 
“twill you tell Major Mar good-night. for 
me, and I shall not need you any more.” 
Olive returned with a message from Major 
Mar, in response to that of his daughter, 
and then was dismissed for the night. 
Faye sat at the window until the night 
grew dim with the great shadows of the 
mountains that walled in the little village 
of S——. Then came to her sounds of 
happy voices from the rooms below, and 
every voice touched her heart to utter, 
“There is no more joy in life for me.” 
Faye studied what she ought todo. Under 
the circumstances she seemed power- 
less. She could not go to David Chester 
with words of his mother; she could not 
peril the precious life of her father by tell- 
ing him her horror of his propoged mar- 
riage, and even the note that had long 
been consumed that was lost. “If only 
papa were well!” she said to herself in the 
darkness, “if only he were himself, this 
thing could not be ;” and again she thought 
of her promise-prayer on Storm-Cliff and 
its answer in the poor wreck of her for- 
mer father, to whom she still clung with 
all the fealty of her nature. That night 
Faye Mar passed she knew not how. It 
was in one long fierce struggle with her- 
self in making choice between her father 
and Mrs. Chester, or utter separation from 
him. Faye’s nineteen years had not given 
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her wisdom enough to solve the question, 
and daylight came finding her still in 
doubt. A’ little white flutter of paper 
came in under the door, as if put there 
by some mysterious agency. Faye flew 
softly to it. These words were there 
written: “My darling D. D., come to me 
when you are prepared for breakfast. 
“Your Farner.” 


It was the old familiar hand, it was the 
D. D. that changed the current of the 
child’s mind, and she thought “ nothing, 
not even Mrs. Chester, shall separate me 
from the love of my father. But how dare 
she? she does not care for him. If I could 
only tell him! if only he were himself!” 
At the breakfast hour no one would have 
deemed that the young lady arrayed in 
white, and with a wealth of soft golden 
curls floating about her face, who appeared 
before Major Mar, had been all night tor- 
tured with doubt as to her future course 
in life. She had put on (it was Faye's 
first deception) her brightest air, and she 
met him with inquiries for his condition 
that quite disarmed the power of the little 
lecture he had mentally prepared for her. 

“T was sorry you had a headache last 
night, Faye. Are you better this morn- 
ing 9" 

“Yes, papa, thank you, I am quite 
we » 

“Do you not think, Faye, that it will 
be better for us all to have this change 
made soon? I wish to consult your wishes 
on the subject.” 

“Please do not, papa; consult only your 
own happiness, whatever will really and 
truly make you happier, I can content my- 
self with ; but, father, do not make the 
mistake of thinking you are to do this 
thing for my sake. Iam selfish, and prefer 
you all to myself, therefore my judgment 
should not be relied upon. Please forget 
me, I only wish to see you happy.” 

“ And I to see you happy, my D. D. Let 
us go to breakfast. There was a plan laid 
Jast night to show you the mountain to- 
day; now that Mr. Chester has come, I 
can permit you to go without fear. Think, 
Faye, he will be your—” 

“Don’t, papa, let me have time to get 
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accustomed to one relative first, before 
bringing in all the family.” 

“What a handsome man, what a lovely 
young lady!” was the opinion of all who 
saw the father and daughter enter the 
breakfast room that morning. There was 
nothing to tell that either had passed a 
wakeful night. 

Only a shade paler grew Faye’s face 
when Mrs. Chester made her appearance 
in the room, accompanied by her son. She 


went through the form of salutation, and . 


immediately the plans for the day began 
to be discussed all about them. It was 
announced that the nose of the mountain 
could be distinctly seen, by one who had 
been on the lookout since sunrise, and 
every promise of a fine view was given 
after breakfast, for the rifts of cloud, that 
so love Mount Mansfield, had gone on an 
excursion elsewhere. Mrs. Chester, as 
was her wont to do, changed her plan of 
going at the last moment, even after the 
mountain-wagon had received its quota of 
passengers. She declared that she had 
every symptom of headache, and was cer- 
tain that the pleasure of the party would 
only be spoiled by getting her half way up 
the mountain and being obliged to return 
with her. It was quite natural that Mrs. 
Chester’s head should ache under all the 
burden of its planning, but she had a mo- 
tive for staying at home. She knew not 
as yet the effect of the communication Mr. 
Mar had made to his daughter ; besides, this 
woman feared to leave Major Mar too long 
to his own thoughts. She had not in- 
tended to go. 

Mrs. Chester waved her farewell from 
the steps, with something as nearly a smile 
as her features could form’ gliding over 
them; but as the wagon disappeared 
around a curve, her face changed to iron 
firmness, and below the measure of her 
daily voice she murmured, ‘‘ Your time has 
almost come! you girl with the shining 
eyes and yellow hait shall not foil me 
much longer. When once I have the 
power—” And yet, what had Faye Mar 
ever done to make Mrs. Chester hate her 
so? She had only shown a will of her 
own, and that will the woman, who had 
always been obeyed by her own flesh and 
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blood, intended to subdue. It was this 
woman who was urging upon Major Mar 
the necessity for an early marriage; that 
once achieved, she might separate her son 
from his daughter. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


The sweet influences that float around 
@d's mountains fell refreshingly upon 
Faye’s spirits as they wound along the 
road leading up to its lofty ascent. David 


. Chester watched the changes that went 


and came upon her face, not knowing how 
to interpret them. In that last drive at 
Storm-Cliff, when he had repeated the 
words once spoken, she had said that 
“Nothing could separate her from her 
father,” but now, although she spoke only 
of the beauty of the hillsides and the lofty 
mountain, to which they were every mo- 
ment drawing near, yet in the accents of 
her voice there were clinging tones, that 
told of conscious weakness recognizing 
his strength. These two souls had not 
spoken together since Mr. Chester’s arri- 
val. No opportunity came until they had 
left the wagon at the half-way house. It 
was a vicious looking little horse the guide 
brought forward for the lady, (it is older 
now, and on the mountain yet) and its 
name is “‘ Paddy, Junior.” Poor “Paddy” 
had made so many journeys to the summit 
that he. had learned the view “all by 
heart,” and a melancholy view it was to 
him. Brought up to the place for mount- 
ing, he shied, as if afraid of it, and then 
started off to crop a bit of fern or a twig 
or two of the mountain raspberry. The 
guide was as amiable as guide could be 
expected to be under the circumstances, 
and the horse was permitted to eat until 
the remainder of the party had fallen into 
the bridle-path. ‘Miss Mar,” said Mr. 
Chester, (they two standing alone on the 
little rude platform while the guide was 
pursuing Paddy among the brambles) 
“why are you so sad to-day ?” 

Faye started suddenly, replying: “I 
thought I was doing my utmost to seem 
happy to-day. This day of all. others I 
have so longed to go up the mountain. I 
believe I am not sad.” 

“You will pardon me for saying that I 
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have never seen you with so little of hap- 
piness in your face.” 

Poor little Miss Mar, looking more the 
child than ever in her mountain dress, 
which she made a feint of arranging, and 
under cover of which she contrived to con- 
trol the tears that were surging up at i 
call of sympathy. 

But “ Paddy, Junior” had consented to 
be caught, and with one or two furtive 
jumps aside, at the moment when Miss 
Mar would have mounted, he ended his an- 
tics for that time, and soon the guide 
passed on his hurrying way to learn that 
all was going well above. Shutin by trees 
of long growth, covered with mosses 
grim and mosses green, up the rugged 
way, climbing rocks and fallen trees, they 
went, Faye now and then turning, with a 
fleck or two of sunlight getting down the 
gloom and settling on her hair, tosee if Mr. 
Chester was safe behind. This turning to 
look, at first a matter of caution on her 
part, became, as they went on, more fre- 
quent. On all the mountain, it seemed to 
Faye, there were none but they two. A 
hoarse cry from the guide to some half- 
starved pony, who had discovered a leaf 
of fern, came floating down now and then, 
like a note in discord with the anthems 
singing in the old pine trees far above. 
Ever as she looked, there was the same 
figure, so erect in its conscious strength, the 
same clear brown eyes that never turned 
aside from meeting her own; and she 
felt, in some way, as if that journey up the 
mountain were to last all the way through 
life, the same guardian spirit following 
her steps until at the last they should 
reach—where? Faye was thinking of the 
end of all journeys with a dull, dim dread, 
they seemed so unsatisfactory, when a 
gleesome shout up the height told that 
some view had been reached. In silence 
they came to it: itis where the green sides 
that one has climbed come into sight, lying 
in a hollow that irresistibly brings to mind 
the Hand in whose hollow the mountains 
areheld. It lies before you, so winning, so 
bright, so beautiful, that you are conscious 
of but one longing, to throw yourself down 
into it and find perfect rest. . Faye let fall 
her bridle, clasped her hands together, and 
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looked long into the valley, then at Mr. 
Chester, who had ridden close. He with- 
drew his eyes from the view to meet hers. 
“Ts it there we can find it, My. Ches- 
ter?” 

“T can find many thingsin it; for what 
were you seeking ?” 

“Only for rest: fora place where things 
are fixed.” 

“That is not here: winter comes; the 
green withers.” 

“ Tknow.. If one could only get toa place 
where new things never come!” Faye 
said this with a quiver in her voice, that 
was lost an instant later in entreaties to 
“Paddy, Junior” to go on his way. 
There was no further attempi at words 
until they came out upon the summit of 
Mansfield. 

The little party were dismounting one 
by one, and all too busy with their per- 
sonal safety to think of the view, all but 
the last two. Miss Mar’s spirit arose into 
a transport of silent delight as she sat 
awaiting her turn to dismount. Nature 
herself was in a state of bliss around Mans- 
field that day. Silent and still was the 
lone mountain-top, the very winds had 
drawn off; voice of man seemed almost a 
sacrilegious sound, 

“OQ Mr, Chester!” whispered Miss Mar, 
as he lifted her from ‘Paddy, Junior,” 
“T think it is here.” 

He smiled, looking down upon her, and 
wondering.in his heart what mannér of 
woman she would be a score of years to 
come. 

They went to the eastern side of the 
little house that then gave shelter to 
mountain lovers. Broad and calm and 
holy lay the land down far, far below the 
slopes of green. Little villages blossomed 
over the fair garden, watered by many 
streams, And then, when the eyes tired 
and looked their utmost to find something 
on which to rest, there lay, sublimely re- 
posing, like a sarcophagus of time, Mount 
Washington. How many ons have been 
consumed within its granite heart, God 
and the angels who keep the records alone 
can tell. Faye was speechless before the 
scene; and when a veritable earthly bell 
announced an earthly dinner, she went in- 
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doors with a wistful, dreaming look that 
even mountain hunger could not dispel. 

Less than a century ago, Ivory Luce 
went to dwell under the shadow of Mount 
Mansfield, buying a farm out of its most 
earthward slopes. This man,whether from 
whim or fear I know not, gave to the eleva- 
tions and depressions of the mountain-top 
the features, not of a human face—p| 
remember, ye who try to find them—but 
the Deyil’s. The Devil’s Nose and Lips 
and Chin are now known without the 
individual proprietor’s name appended. 
It may be that the Spirit of Evil has made 
them over to nature, who holds them un- 
der the title of Nose, Lips, and Chin. 

After dinner, it was planned “ to go up 
the Nose,” the ascent being made by cling- 
ing to a rope made fast in the rock. The 
side of ‘the Nose” has the appearance of 
having been in some far-away period of 
time a mound of sand, down which the 
tide had ebbed once and forever, and in 
the long ages the sand had changed to 
rock. So complete is the illusion that the 
sea has just ebbed from thence, that one 
half expects, in climbing, to meet a side- 
ward-creeping crab or rift of rock-weed. 

Brilliant and breathless from the long 
ascent, Miss Mar stood, hat in hand, (she 
had taien it off in involuntary reverence 
for the place) her golden hair, wreath- 
ed like a halo, around her little head, 
the deep opal gleam in her eyes, and 
her whole spirit shining through eyes 
and face, until it chanced that, as she 
stood thus with her outlook far away 
toward the White Hills, the party who 
had made the ascent, one by one, with- 
drew their sight from the distant glory to 
the near vision of loveliness. 

Suddenly Faye came back from the 
White Hills, so suddenly that she caught 
a glimpse of the little crowd looking at 
her. Quickly she put her hand within 
Mr. Chester’s arm, and they walked on to 
the brow. “Tell me, Mr. Chester, what 
have I been doing that they,should all 
look at me so ?” : 

“ Nothing, Miss Mar; I was looking at 
you also, and I assure you, nothing.” 

‘“‘How could you, with such a magnifi- 
cent view? Don’t you think these mount- 
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ains ought to teach us wonderful things ? 

God meant them for wonders, I think. 

I am trying to use this day for a good pur- 
se,” 

“That is well; so would I. You shall 
teach me, if you will, what it is.” 

“No, I will try and bear it all alone, to- 
day. Have you learned any thing very 
particular since you came ?”’ 

“No; how could I? I’ve not had time 
for any secrets yet. Have you one for me?” 

“T have one that concerns both you and 
me.” 

“Then you will not keep me from my 
share in it. We must go on; we've scarcely 
time to go to ‘the Chin,’ andI am told the 
northern view is the finest.” 

“T will think of it on the way thither, 
and unless I repent, will tell you.” 

“Tt is a long, weary way, over rocks, 
and slippery with wet mosses—no time 
for thought or repentance, so I am quite 
certain of learning my fate. Come!” and 
he held out-his hand. 

“Never be certain of any thing, not even 
of what you grasp, Mr. Chester. I was 
certain of one thing, and it has failed me. 
What an ugly conceit to call this magnifi- 
cent ‘sky-cliff’ a nose. What if it should 
sneeze as we are going down! Wouldn’t 
it be charming to find it, some morning 
after an equinoctial gale, transported like 
*Loretto’s chapel,’ and standing over 
against Storm-Cliff?” . 

“ How grave and gay you are to-day, 
Miss Mar. One thing you may be certain 
of: the solidity and stability of Storm-Cljff, 
and the truth of David Chester.” Faye 
put her little hand into his, glancing up 
into his face, and reading therein as limpid 
truth as it ever was given to mortal face 
to reveal. 

These two souls, whom God and all 
good angels were trying to win for the heay- 
enly heights, went their way downward 
from that mountain cliff, and on, over 
rocks and oozing mosses to ‘ Mansfield’s 
Chin.’ 

If the spirit of the mountain had planned 
to hide its glories for one great outcome 
of light and beauty, no more skillful plan 
could have been laid than the pathway to 
“the Chin.” Every fotstep requires the 
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utmost attention, and s0 you walk on 
breathless, and seeing naught but your 
own feet, set safely on something firmer 
than black ooze, until, at the last, you are 
on the highest bit of earth in Vermont. 

David Chester and Faye Mar rested be- 
side the cairn on the northwestern emi- 
nence of “the Chin.” Neither spoke. It 
is a speechless emotion that is brought out 
of the depths of one’s being, on witnessing 
such a field of glory as lies beneath you 
from that point. Mountain on mountain, 
range beyond range, with all the river rib- 
bons that run between, and Lake Cham- 
plain, golden-flecked in the sunlight, a 
locket on the throbbing heart of earth, 
held fast to this hoary head by strings of 
silver-flashing beads that alone tell where 
the rivers run. 

They two thought themselves alone, 
when out of the silence a voice came, say- 
ing “Do you think, if mine were the eyes 
that alone should ever see this sight, the 
Creator would have built it up for me? I 
feel asif it were so, as though every mount- 
ain had been laid down from the Almighty 
Hand, every rock hewn, every tree planted 
by the same Power, and all for my one 
human eyes and heart to rest upon.” 

“Nay, my friend, for His pleasure they 
are and were created.” The voices came 
from just behind the cairn of stones against 
which our two souls were resting. 

“Then you surely can not deny mé the 
belief that the more I love him, the nearer 
he lets me come to fis heart of love, the 
nearer I come to being a part of that for 
which all creatures were made.” 

The first and last speaker was the little 
lady who had come up to the mountain 
out of great afflictions. Miss Mar recog- 
nized the voice at the first word spoken, 
and would have darted around, but Mr. 
Chester restrained her. 

At this point merry shouts were heard 
from a party clambering up the rocks below. 
No more words were spoken, but Faye went 
round the cairn to greet her new friend, 
and soon the two souls were left alone— 
the little lady having gone on to the other 
eminence of “the Chin.” 

“Now, Miss Mar, I claim to know my 
fate.” 
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“Tt is a good place to learn it; you will 
need all the strength of these hills to bear 
it bravely.” 

“You speak seriously; what can you 
mean ?” 

*T am serious; turn your face away, 
there, far away, toward the lake, where I 
can not see it.” 

He turned, Shespoke: “ Mr. Chester, 
Mrs. Chester is to be married.” 

“ Miss Mar, do not jest in that way.” 

“Do I look like it? I who spent last 
night in thinking, until the power of 
thought vanished.” 

“Tell me to whom, and why it should 
give you anxious thoughts ?” 

“O my friend! have you been as blind 
asI? It is to my father.” 

David Chester sprang up as if a ser- 
pent had been at his feet. He did not 
turn his face'toward poor Faye for many 
seconds, thea he said: “‘ This must not be. 
For your father’s sake, it must be pre- 
vented.” 

“How ? Iam forbidden to say one word 
that could excite or annoy him. A second 
stroke might be the consequence, J can 
never strike him down.” 

“Poor child! And I meant to bring 
you but happingss. It is true, he must 
not he excited, and, if my mother has de- 
termined on this course, opposition is use- 
less. Miss Mar, will you let me make what 
amends I can, by devoting my life to your 
happiness ?”’ 

“Mr. Chester, I caifmot answer you as 
I ought, for I am so lost without my 
father’s love that I thought nothing in this 
world could, ever change. I am certain 
nothing could ever change mine for him.” 

“T would not, if I could, win one thought 
from him, but, even as I sought you, when 
alone, so would I seek again. Let this 
mountain be our witness. I have my 
mother. A Chester promise can not be 
broken. I promised my father, ere he 
died, that I would never forsake her, nor 
will L” 

Faye was burying the opal light just then 
in the Montreal mountain. Presently she 
glanced upward toward the steadfast eyes 
that were upon her, and said: ‘* You do 
not Know how willful I am.” 
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“ Thave known it since the night I found 
you on Storm-Cliff.” 

“ Nor how full of caprices, nor how wick- 
ed. That little lady just behind this pile 
of stones made me seem to myself almost 
one of the worms she talked of. Pray, Mr, 
Chester, do not deceive yourself,” and she 
withdrew the opals from the mountain and 
cast them into Lake Champlain. 

“T can trust every thing I hold valua- 
ble to Faye Mar, D.D.” 

“O Mr. Chester! How could you? 
Nobody but my father ever called me that.” 

‘““May I call you Faye Chester, D. D.” 

“ Are you certain that you will never 
repent haying done so ?” 

“‘ As certain as mortal man can be of 
any thing in this world.” 

“Then let Mount Mansfield stand our 
witness if ever you regret it.” 

“T will,” solemnly spoke David Chester. 

The little party on the eminence full in 
sight, were unconscious that the moments 
then passing were fraught with life-interest 
to the young lady they were discussing 
across the depression that lay between. 

David Chester and Faye Mar went down 
from the mountain that night, bound about 
with all the bands of truth that this world 
can give. The house was given to sleep 
when the little lamp left in the hall shone 
upon a fair girl, stealing quietly down its 
depth to a door at the corner into which 
she disappeared. 

“Papa, are you asleep ?” 

“No, child, what is it ?” 

“May I come and talk to you a few 
méments? I can not sleep.” 

“Are you ill, Faye, or tired with the 
mountain ?” 

“Neither, I came to tell you something.” 

“Well, my child, I listen.” The moon- 
light came across the room and touched 
Faye’s face as she knelt beside the bed— 
still she did not speak. 

“Faye! Faye! [never saw it before, but 
this night you are like your mother. Tell 
me, child, what troubles you.” 

“Tt is not trouble, papa. You know 
you have always been all I had to love in 
the world, and now it seems so strange—”’ 
She paused and hid her face. 

“* What is so strayge? Do you think I do 
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not love you just as well as if there were 
no Mrs. Chester in the world ?” 

“Oh! it is not that, but if it were not 
for Mrs. Chester, I should not care for any 
one but you.” 

* And who is it that has come into your 
life, my D.D. ?” 

“Will it make you unhappy if I tell 
you that any one has ?” 

*T trust not, Faye; I can not be with 
you always, and I would not leave you 
alone.” : 

“Then let me whisper it, papa.” Close 
to his ear on the pillow came the little coral 
word-keepers, and from them there darted 
into Major Mar’s consciousness the words, 
“Mr. Chester. If you don’t wish it, papa, 
tell me, and it shall not be.” 

“Faye, when did Mr. Chester speak to 
you ?” 

“To-day, on the mountain.” 

“Did he know what I told you Jast 
night ?” 

“Not until I told him to-day.” « 

“My child, go now, let me think until 
to-morrow.” 

“You are not displeased with me ?” 

“No! A thousand times, no; give me one 
kiss, Faye, then go, sleep and be happy.” 

*T could not until I had told you. Are 
you sure it will not make you ill?” 

“Quite sure, Faye, though if I had 
known it earlier, it might have been well 
for me.” 

“Tt never would have been to tell, if 
you were not going to be married, papa. 
I do want you to be happy.” 

“ She shall never know of it, if I am not,” 
thought Major Mar, as Faye left him. 

As Faye passed Mrs. Chester’s room she 
was quite certain that the door was open 

“just a crack,” but the house was so 
solemn in its night silence that she dared 
not stop to see, but went quickly on to her 
own room, a sweet sense of peace filling 
her nature, and glorifying the room, radi- 
ant already with moonlight. She had 
closed the door and turned the key, before 
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she saw a dark shadow steal out of an ob- 
scure corner and stand erect in the moon- 
light. It was Mrs, Chester. 

“A pretty time of night for a young 
lady to be going to and fro through the 
halls of a hotel,” she said, disturbing the 
holy air of the night with words and tones 
so discordant that Faye’s being bent with 
a sudden recoil that deprived her of speech, 
Faye quietly turned the key, and opened 
the door for Mrs, Chester to pass out, but 
the woman closed it with a quick jar that 
must have run through the house. 

“Speak to me, Miss Mar! Where have 
you been ?” 

“Paye’s fingers clung fast to each other 
as she said, “To my father’s room.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

The clear, brown eyes of David Ches- 
ter seemed fixed on Faye, forbidding her 
to reply. She said not one word ; she 4eft 
the door and walked to the window. There 
she stood, her golden hair unfolded about 
her shoulders, her beautiful eyes firmly 
fixed on the sky. How long they remain- 
ed thus Faye never knew, it seemed a life- 
time to her. 

“Do you hear me say I don’t believe 
you ?” reiterated Mrs. Chester. 

Still no response from the vision in the 
moonlight. 

With two or three steps Mrs. Chester 
reached Faye, she stretched out her hand 
and wound a lock of Faye’s hair about her 
finger. 

“Faye Mar,” she said, “I shall see the 
yellow turn to white.” 

“David Chester’s mother!” something 
seemed to whisper, and the girl did not 
turn her eyes from the sky until a low 
sound at the door and the air of the room 
told her that she was alone in it. 

She almost flew across the room and 
turned the key, then gasped a sigh of re- 
lief, and went to sleep, thinking not of 
Mrs. Chester, but of him with whom she 
had talked on the mountain that day. 
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THE ORETAN INSURRECTION? 


BY A RESIDENT IN ORETE, 


Ir a speculatively inclined diplomat, cu- 
rious to see what political monstrosity 
could possibly be produced by artificial 
means, should have taken a people of the 
highest-nervous organization and keenest 
political activity, full of the instincts of 
democracy, and with a force of religious 
sentiment verging on the fanatical; if he 
should have inserted into the midst of this 
people a government drawn from another 
people, or class of a people, in every quality 
and instinct despotic and arrogant, of or- 
ganization ponderous and brutal, and. in 
religious temper more fanatical and intol- 
erant than their subjects—the creeds of 
the two being at the same time antagonis- 
tic; and if then he should have left the 
ruling element free from all external con- 
trol, and irresponsible to any sense or law 
of right and wrong: in such a case the re- 
sult would have been exactly what the 
island of Crete, and to a certain extent all 
Christian Turkey, have shown for the last 
hundred years, although, from exceptional 
circumstances, more strikingly in that 
island, and for the past few years. And 
yet precisely to such an absurd political 
fabric did the joint diplomacy of Christen- 
dom lend itself in 1830, when, after a 
breath of freedom won by nine years’ in- 
cessant fighting against massacre, devasta- 
tion, slavery, brutalities to Christendom 
inconceivable, proselytism of the sword 
and pistol, Crete was redelivered to the 
Mussulman tyrants whom she had ex- 
pelled as far as her gates. She was not, 
indeed, redelivered directly to the power 
from which she had revolted in 1821, and 
against which she had carried on the nine 
years’ war——the power of the Ottoman 
Porte; but the arrangement was substan- 


* We have nowhere seen so full and intel- 
ligent an accoupt of the Christians of Crete, 
in whose causé‘so lively an interest has been 
felt in this country, as in the following article, 
which we reproduce from the February number 
of Macmillan. We are glad to learn that the 
American consul spoke nobly in behalf of these 


tially no better which handed her over to 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt. 

The pacification of the island in 1880, 
under the Egyptian Viceroy, had, indeed, 
one good effect—it equalized, to a certain 
degree, the two religions before the law. 
But this was nearly all ; and Crete, under 
Mehemet Ali, was mainly in a wretched 
plight. Take one illustration: —On 
account of certain measures adopted by 
the Viceroy, which were in violation of 
the promises made by the Sultan in ceding 
the island to him, a large number of Cre- 
tans, both Christian and Mussulman, as- 
sembled at Murnies—a charmingly situ- 
ated village at the edge of the great plain 
of Khania—to make a protest against the 
invasion of their privileges. They were 
unarmed, even with knives ; and while the 
assembly lasted, the most perfect order 
was observed, even petty theft from the 
neighboring vineyards being publicly pun- 
ished. This assembly sent memorials to 
the ambassadors of England, France, and 
Russia, at Constantinople, and the resi- 
dents of the same powers at Nauplia, and 
waited to hear the effect of their move- 
ment, The then Governor of the island 
was Mustapha Pasha, (at the date of this 
writing returned, after an interval of thirty 
years, to his old post) an Albanian, a man 
of tact and energy, who, through his en- 
ergetic administration .of the affairs of 
Crete under Egypt, was transferred to the 
Sultan’s service on the restoration of the 
island to the Sultan in 1840, and gained 
the surname Kiritly (of Crete). By pa- 
tience and cunning he succeeded in dis- 
persing the people without force, until only 
about a hundred remained, At this junc- 
ture, the Viceroy sent to Crete a squadron 


oppressed Christians ; and had the consuls of 
England and France seconded his efforts, a con- 
ciliatory course would have been adopted. 
Providence, however, has, in this instance as 
often before, overruled “‘the wrath of man” 
for the good of the oppressed.—Ep. Hours a? 
Home. 
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under the command of Osman Pasha, ad- 
miral, with sealed orders to make an ex- 
ample of a certain number of Cretans, 
among whom were to be a few Mohamme- 
dans. What the number of the victims 
was is uncertain. Pashley says thirty- 
one; many residents of Khania at the 
time have assured us that above eighty 
were so executed; and we have the author- 
ity of the representative of one of the prin- 
cipal European powers, resident at Khania 
during the whole revolution, and still re- 
siding there, that the order was to hang 
five hundred, and that an approximation 
to that number was actually hung, all the 
trees around Murnies being loaded with 
this fruitof Egyptian energy. It is a mat- 
ter of history how Osman Pasha sent his 
fleet back to Egypt, himself resigning and 
going to Mytilene, quitting the service of 
the Viceroy in disgust. 

The troubled life of the Cretan Christ- 
ians met a change rather than an ameliora- 
tion when, in 1840, the island was restored 
to the Sultan. An insurrection expressive 
of their discontent was summarily repress- 
ed, and the same result followed all the 
subsequent movements until that of 1858. 
As that was the parent of the present in- 
surrection, we propose to describe it more 
in detail. 

The Governor-General of that day, Vely 
Pasha, son of Mustapha Kiritly, born in 
Crete, and of a Greek mother, was rather 
a popular governor with the Cretans. He 
derived from his father great wealth; he 
had fine tastes, and a penchant for Juxé to 
which a European education had given a 
more agreeable direction than is usual with 
Turkish Pashas ; and the early part of his 
administration seems to have given satis- 
faction to the Cretans. But, man of pleas- 
ure as he was, the details of business seem 
to have annoyed him, The Pasha was 
never to be found when he was wanted, 
and his subordinates conducted themselves 
as irresponsible underlings generally do. 
A general ferment was produced, which 
only lacked a stimulus to change it into an 
émeute. This was supplied by a love- 
affair. A Cretan Mohammedan woman, 


one of those nominal Islamites of whom 
the position makes many, being attached 
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to a Christian man, wished to abjure her 
religion and embrace his) in order to marry 
him. The Mohammedans violently oppos- 
ed this, and carried the affair before the 
Pasha. He gave orders to apply the Turk- 
ish version of habeas corpus to the girl. 
Some of the influential Christians, how- 
ever, gave refuge to the rib of contention, 
and hid her away, it is said, in the church, 
and finally got her out of the island in an 
orange-boat. Vely was in a rage, stormed 
and fumed, more than common, and threat- 
ened to hang two of the principal offend- 
ers‘at their own doors. But these two 
were of the church committee, and among 
the principal and most influential of the 
residents, and onea British subject (Ionian) 
the other Greek and the dragoman of the 
American consulate. So, as the Pasha 
dared not act, he threatened all the harder, 
and, holding the church responsible, made 
it the subject of his wrath. 

If there is one thing which the Cretans 
are more obstinate and earnest about than 
others, it is their church. The least touch 
on their sacred objects is more quickly re- 
sented than even an invasion of their do- 
mestic rights. The population of the 
whole island took the matter up and held 
an assembly, to which the deputies came 
armed. They met near Perivoglia, a yil- 
lage at the edge of the plain of Khania, and 
so near the mountains that, in case of an 
armed force coming out, they could make 
use of their natural fortifications. 

Vely, now in dismay, temporized ; while 
the Cretans, assembled to the number of 
8000 or 10,000, and in full view of the 
capital, lit their fires and held their coun- 
cils, “ The real causes of the insurrection, 
as of all others in Crete, were the oppres- 
sive taxes and bad administration of jus- 
tice. The firman by, which the island 
had been transferred to Egypt assured the 
Cretans that they should only have to pay 
the tithe and the military tax ; but neither 
by the Egyptian nor the later Turkish ré- 
gime was this promise in the least regarded. 
The taxes had grown and were growing, 
and it had been said that the Government 
had the intention of imposing new ones on 
straw, on wine, on salt and other articles, 
thus far free. Those already paid were 
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onerous, and an increase was unendura- 
ble. 

When, then, the messengers of the Pasha 
came out to inquire into the wishes of the 
assembly, they were told substantially 
“less taxes and more justice.” If they 
said “another governor,” it was not that 
experience had taught them that there was 
a chance of a better, but because a change 
on a hard bed is a relief. Vely was, for 
the Cretans, one of the best of their gov- 
ernors, but the system of the Turkish ad- 
ministration is always the same. It is the 
organized and legalized piracy of the Otto- 
man conquest, scarcely modified by the 
spirit of the age—only a little, indeed, by 
the state of decay into which the empire 
has fallen. Itis to extort from its cap- 
tives all that is to be extorted, and to give 
nothing back. It is to make “‘the infidel” 
the field from which their harvest is 
reaped, the mine from which they raise 
their gold without labor. The Ottoman 
empire is a huge parasite, sapping the vi- 
tality and wealth of the old Greek empire, 
without returning a reproductive or invig- 
orating element. 

Vely temporized, and sent word to Con- 
stantinople; Constantinople temporized, 
‘and sent troops. The movement, mean- 
while, gathered force. When the messen- 
gers of the Pasha came, the chiefs, keeping 
a respectable body with them, sent de- 
tachments all along the hills in the neigh- 
borhood, so as to give the idea of a much 
larger force than they really had. Troubles, 
too, broke out in Montenegro and Herzego- 
vina, and the troops ordered to Crete were 
needed in those places. So the Porte sent 
concessions to Crete. The Cretans were 
confirmed in their right tokeep arms, slight 
relief was afforded in taxation, and they 
were assured that ¢he paternal Porte had 
no intention of increasing the taxes on 
straw, or putting them on wine, etc. A 
new governor was sent, and the affair was 
ended. 

Two years later Ismail Pasha was sent 
as governor, Sami, the interim-governor, 
being needed elsewhere. His brief admin- 
istration had been one of the best Crete 
has ever seen. Ismail was a Chiote Greek, 
who, becoming a favorite of a Turkish 
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Pasha, had abandoned his religion, and 
was educated by his master. He was de- 
cidedly clever. With the help of his Pa- 
risian education he made his way among 
Turkish officials; and, having gained a 
reputation for energetic dealing with bri- 
gands in Anatolia, he was thought to be a 
fit man to govern Crete. The nomination 
might have been a good one if there had 
been brigandage in Crete; but that partic- 
ular vice is one absolutely unknown in 
that island. The vendetta exists, and 
when quickened by a little religious ani- 
mosity, produces consequences which 
Turkish officials would with difficulty dis- 
tinguish from brigandage, but in which 
there is this peculiarity, that its victims 
are always Turks, and such as have com- 
mitted some offense against the Christians. 
The spirit of sturdy independence which 
gives the Cretans the name of turbulent is 
something deeper than the highway vio- 
lence Ismail had known in Anatolia. 

This Ismail could not comprehend. The 
weak point of Cretan character, love of 
intrigue, he soon found out. It was his 
maxim that any Greek could be bought, 
and he rather liked buying and selling. 
He found means to influence the choice of 
the captains of villages; and, when any 
discontent manifested itself, he first tried 
promises, of which he was never stingy, 
and, when these failed, he had resource to 
his strong arm, bribery. He caused the 
captain of the village, or some influential 
man in it, to use his influence to quiet the 
affair, or divide the people, so that it might 
come to nothing. And so he maintained, 
for several years, peace in the island. He 
even hired some of the Sphakiot captains 
to invite a body of Zaptirs into Sphakia, a 
district which had hitherto maintained a 
quasi-independence ; and, as the force sent 
was only nominal, and was kept in the 
most severe discipline, the people, knowing 
that they could capture them or drive them 
out when they liked, permitted them to 
remain. The flaming accounts Ismail for- 
warded to Constantinople of this important 
achievement, the subjugation of the belli- 
cose and dreaded mountaineers, establish- 
ed him in the graces of the Sultan, and the 
Sublime Porte congratulated itself on hay- 
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ing found the right man at last to govern 
Crete. 


But the promises came in for redemption. 
Men who are taxed as the Cretans are must 
needs think of the taxes, and they began 
to claim the fulfillment of the concessions 
made in 1858. In place of lightening them, 
the Porte thought only how to lay on more. 
The taxes on wine, straw, etc., were laid 
on in despite of the proclamation, and the 
administration of justice grew more and 
more corrupt, until it was notorious that 
no Christian could obtain justice except 
by favoritism or corruption. 

The Cretans, after their immemorial 
habitude, resolved to hold an assembly. 
The Pasha threatened them with disper- 
sion by force of arms if they met, and em- 
ployed all his machinery to excite dissen- 
sions, and bring to nothing the intended 
demonstration. The Cretans, in this emer- 
gency, unwilling to have resource to arms, 
and disconcerted by the defection of several 
chiefs to the Pasha, drew up a petition to 
the Sultan praying for relief, committed it 
to the Governor-General for transmission, 
and went home from their partial and local 
meetings. No sooner were they dispersed 
than Ismail organized a counter-movement 
among his own adherents, through which 
he easily obtained a petition in his own 
favor, denying all that the other averred. 

The manceuvre was an excellent one, 
and quite worthy of Ismail, who only 
thought to govern for the day. The sea- 
son went by, and, as all Cretan movements 
are made in the spring, the rest of the year 
passed idly. But the people learned the 
right lesson. It was 1864, Two bad crops 
had succeeded each other, and the people 
were distressed and poor. They winced, 
and threatened revolution, but there was 
nothing done. The crop of 1865 was bad 
also, and the people were in still deeper 
distress; but the Government must have 
its revenues. That bottomless pit into 
which are now poured, and have been 
poured for so many years, all the wealth 
of the loveliest part of the old world—the 
Turkish treasury—knows no echo of a 
people’s woes. Grasp, grasp, wring, and 
bleed: money is wanted. Another turn 
of the wheel, faithful Ismail! And so in 
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1866 Crete burst out—not into armed in- 
surrection, but into an assembly, and this 
time with such unanimity that Ismail 
dared not resist. It was convoked at 
Boutzounaria, a village of the Khania plain, 
at the foot of the mountains, and not far 
from Murnies, where the famous Assembly 
had been held in the time of Mehemet Ali’s 
rule over Crete. Thence the aqueduct 
which brings the water to Khania has its 
supply from a spring bursting out of the 
living rock. The country round is one 
expanse of orange-groves and gardens; 
east, north, and west, and even as far 
south as the rocks permit, are magnificent 
olive-orchards. From the head of the aque- 
duct one sees the whole plain of Khania ; 
and here, on a little table-land, the Assem- 
bly which will be famous among its fellows 
met at the end of April, unarmed. 

A lady, the wife of one of the consuls 
resident at Khania, who visited the As- 
sembly at that time, writes: “It was a 
strange sight, and exceedingly pictur- 
esque as well as impressive—so many 
rough and strong-looking men gathered 
together in such good order. A few came 
to us, and invited us to alight, offering us 
such refreshment as they could give. A 
little while before we arrived,'a messenger 
from the Pasha—a Cretan in his interest, 
sent to urge the Assembly to disperse— 
had been insulted by one of the people as 
a renegade and traitor. The mountain- 
eer then spit in the face of the emissary, 
and was immediately put in prison by 
the chiefs as a punishment. A number 
of the people were discussing this affair 
with much warmth as we rode up, and 
one of their number explained to us the 
cause of the discussion, apologizing for 
the warmth they showed, but all were in 
good temper, so far as I could see. They 
afterward “sent a formal apology to me at 
Khania for having allowed themselves to 
show any excitement at the moment when 
we came to honor them with a visit.” 

The Assembly forbade the selling of 
wine in their vicinity ; and, when a Cretan 
Turk, who came with a barrel of wine of 
his native land, complained of being or- 
dered off by the Assembly, they told him 
that he might sell if he would give a writ- 
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ten guarantee to be responsible for all the 
damage caused by his commerce. He 
declined the offer, and carried his wine 
back to Khania. 

The Assembly was a long time in com- 
pleting its labors.’ Theroads are wretched 
in Crete, and the people poor, and unable 
long to stay away from their homes; so 
that it was weeks ere a full interchange 
of opinion was effected. They were de- 
termined that the Pasha should not trick 
them this time, or make it appear that 
they were only a minority of the Cretans. 
Every village should be represented by 
the properly chosen deputies, and they 
should all come to Boutzounaria, and act- 
ually take part. The Pasha threatened 
and stormed, but they persisted. Patrols 
were set on every road by which troops 
could come, but the Cretans replied to the 
Pasha that they had assembled without 
arms, according to their right, to petition 
their sovereign, and that they would re- 
main until their object was accomplished. 
The deputies from Candia and Sitia were 
long in coming, and a dozen of the mem- 
bers went to hurry them up. They were 
armed only with clubs; but, declaring 
that they carried arms, the Pasha sent or- 
ders to arrest them. A party of a dozen 
Zaptirs were sent out to intercept them 
as they passed Retimo. These met the 
Oretans on the way, and the commander 
of the detachment ordered them to sur- 
render. One of the Cretans, by way of 
reply, sprang upon the nearest Zaptir, 
wrenched away his gun, and, presenting 
it, told: them to leave instantly. Awed 
or frightened, they turned, and left the 
Cretans to go their way. 

The Assembly was finally complete; 
all the deputies signed the petition at the 
place of meeting, and it was dispatched— 
one copy being given to the Pasha, one 
sent to Constantinople, and others sent to 
ali theconsuls. The Pasha replied to the 
letter of the Assembly that he would for- 
ward the petition and support it, but that, 
now that it was made, the Assembly must 
disperse, or he would send an armed force 
to break it up. The Assembly appointed 
a committee of about thirty men to wait 
the reply to the petition, and the rest went 
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home. The Pasha then sent out some of 
his partisans to obtain signatures to a 
counter-petition, declaring that the Ore. 
tans were content with Ismail, and that 
the Assembly did not represent the peo- 
ple. This was the move the Cretans had 
anticipated ; and they met it by sending 
a party of their adherents, who caught 
the janissaries in their own village, and, 
with the full apprebation of their fellow- 
townsmen, obliged them to destroy the 
cireular of the Pasha, and sign a letter to 
him, declaring that the Cretans were 
united against him. The farce was not 
repeated. 

The Governor then sent a deputation, 
consisting of the Bishop of Khania, sey- 
eral members of the Council, and influen- 
tial Greeks, to order the committee to dis- 
perse entirely, declaring that so long as 
there remained the least gathering he 
would regard the Assembly as still re- 
maining. At the same time he invited a 
conference of the consuls, and sent out 
messengers to the country Mussulmans to 
come into the walled towns. The com- 
mittee next day sent to him a reply by 
the hands of a dozen of their number, 
saying that they had been deputed by the 
mass of the Cretan people to petition the 
Sultan, and that they were ordered to 
wait the reply; that they dared not re- 
turn to their villages until the object of 
meeting had been accomplished ; but they 
would come into Khania, and remain un- 
der guard, or be guarded by a body of 
Turkish troops at Boutzounaria, where 
they were. At all events, they could not 
and would notdisperse. The real reasons 
of their persistence were two: first, they 
apprehended that the Pasha would repeat 
his old policy; and second, they feared 
that if once they dispersed he would 
quietly arrest them one by one. 

The conference of the consuls was held; 
and, as in it were developed the imme- 
diate causes of the present state of the 
island, we shall be as particular in our 
account of it as information given us by 
a participant enables us to be. 

Ismail had always been in the habit of 
bullying theeonsuls. His invariable prac- 
tice, on the arrival of a new consul, was 
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to make a quarrel with him, and try the 
stiffness of his back. The cause was gen- 
erally some breach of consular privilege; 
and at this time he had just passed 
through one controversy with the Ameri- 
can consul, in which he had been obliged 
to give way, and was involved in others 
with the English, Freneh, and Italian, be- 
sides being on standing bad terms with 
the Austrian and Dutch. His calling the 
consuls into conference then didmot indi- 
cate that he wanted their advice, but that 
he wanted to make use of them for his 
own plans. He wished to strike a mas- 
terly blow at Cretan insubordination, and 
he wanted to make the consuls appsove 
of it in advance. 

He opened the conference by a resumé 
of his measures toward this rebellious 
Assembly, in which he claimed great 
eredit for moderation, but declared that 
now, all persuasive measures having been 
exhausted, he must resort to force. In 
short, he should on the next day send an 
armed force to arrest or disperse the com- 
mittee. The majority of the consuls po- 
litely gave the governor all the credit he 
claimed for moderation. Some expressed 
a hope that he would continue to shew 
that virtue; and all agreed that, if the 
recusants should, after the application of 
all pacific inducements, refuse to yield, 
the governor would be justified in send- 
ing troops after them. So far it seemed 
that Ismail was about to succeed in get- 
ting the acquiescence of the consular 
wisdom in his intended first blow—after 
which the rest would necessarily follow. 
The conference was about to adjourn 
when the Italian consul stated that he 
had information which persuaded him 
that, if the committee were assured that 
they would not be persecuted or arrested 
for having made the petition, they would 
readily disperse. This was confirmed by 
the Hellenic and Russian consuls, who 
had received similar information; and 
the Italian representative urged, with 
some warmth, the granting of this con- 
cession, declaring (in which he was fol- 
lowed by all present) that up to that day 
the Assembly and its committee could be 
charged with no illegal or injudicious act, 
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and that, as they had committed no of- 
fense, a promise of no punishment was 
almost superfluous, but, if it would quiet 
the fears of the committee, it should be 
made. The Pasha made no reply to the 
suggestion, but, apparently wishing to 
avoid the subject, was about to dismiss 
the conference, when the American con- 
sul rose, and begged, since they had been 
called together to express their opinions, 
to be allowed before they separated to 
declare his, Since it appeared, he said, 
that all the committee wanted to induce 
them to disperse was a promise that they 
should not be molested for having drawn 
up and sent the petition—acts which even 
the Governor considered to be legal—he 
(the consul) would not admit that the au- 
thorities had exhausted moral means, or 
were yet entitled to use force. He there- 
fore protested against his implied consent 
to the intended violence,and made the Govy- 
ernor responsible for whatever bloodshed 
might ensue. The Italian, Russian, Hel- 
lenic, and Dutch consuls supported this 
declaration more or less energetically, and 
the discussion was reopened, Ismail was 
perplexed. What to do he did not see 
clearly—reluctant as he was to give the 
promise demanded. His plan for secur- 
ing consular complicity had fallen through, 
and his determination seemed to be failing 
him. It was the opinion of most, if not 
all, present, that, if the consuls had been 
all united in urging the concession, he 
would have yielded the point; but, at this 
juncture, the French consul came to his 
rescue, and declared that his Excellency 
not only could not be required to make 
such a promise, but ought not to make it, 
as it might anticipate and prejudice the 
intentions of the Porte. The American 
consul replied that there was no question 
of what the Porte thought fit to do; the 
people had confidence in the Sultan, but 
they required an assurance from the Pasha 
that he would not, on his own part, perse- 
cute them. But the Governor had taken 
the hint, and, declaring that the promise 
required would compromise him with his 
government, declined to make it. The 
English consul came to his support, and 
gave it as his opinion that no such prom- 
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tse could be asked of his Excellency, as it 
was already implied in his having agreed 
to support the petition, the last head of 
which was a prayer for an amnesty to all 
concerned. Moréover, he said it could not 
be supposed that the people had any right 
to expect such deliberate bad faith from 
the Governor as would be involved in his 
arresting people who had been guilty of 
no offense. This supplied the Pasha with 
a new hint, and he stood on his dignity. 
Reassured by the support of the two con- 
suls, he took a defiant attitude, and refused 
any further concession. The conference 
broke up in some excitement. If the con- 
suls had been unanimous, there is little 
doubt that the Pasha Would have given 
the promise asked, and all agitation would 
have ended in Crete for that season. At 
all events, the unfortunate want of accord 
of the French and English consuls with 
their colleagues was the point of departure 
for the insurrection of 1866. 

Not, be it said in passing, that an insur- 
rection in Crete could have been avoided 
long, the policy of the Porte remaining the 
same. But it might have been postponed 
until the events ripening in the East should 
have settled at once and forever the an- 
tagonism of Moslem and Christian in those 
countries where the Christian is the right- 
ful inheritor. It is certain that, nothing 
being changed, and Ismail Pasha remain- 
ing Governor of Crete, the insurrection 
would have broken out in 1867; but in 
that inverval many things might have 
changed, and any necessity for an out- 
break might have been obviated. 

The three months that intervened be- 
tween the sending of the petition to the 
Sultan and the receipt of the reply were 
passed in an alternation of menaces by 
Ismail against the committee and the 
sending of protests and appeals to the 
consuls from the committee. These docu- 
ments called the Christian powers to medi- 
ate between the Sultan and his subjects 
of Crete, and obtain justice for the latter. 
The committee retired to Prosnero, at the 
threshold of Sphakia. Troops began to 
arrive, and a flect, 6000 Egyptians being 
among them, under the command of 
Schalim Pasha, generalissimo of the ar- 
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my of the Viceroy, a man every way the 
opposite of Ismail—generous, frank, (for 
an Oriental) politic, and conciliatory. 
There is no doubt that the object of his 
coming was to prepare the way for a trans. 
fer of Crete once more from the Sultan to 
the Egyptian Viceroy, and that the scheme 
had been arranged between the French, 
Turkish, and Egyptian governments, and 
was to be conducted on the famous modern 
principlé of the plebiscite. Now, Ismail, 
it was said, hdd a private ambition to be 
made prince of Crete himself, after it had 
been erected into a principality similar to 
Samos. Such an ambition did not consist 
with the Egyptian plan, and the antago- 
nism of interests led to curious compli- 
cations. 

A negative and menacing reply finally 
arrived from the Porte, and the two Pashas 
went into the Apokowna to communicate 
it, and with the sub-intention on the part 
of Schalim to promote, by means of the 
munificent promises he was deputed by 
the Viceroy to make, aided by the artfully 
severe reply of the Turkish government, 
the plan for the cession of Crete to Egypt. 
The Cretans, however, replied by the re- 
jection of the authority of the Porte, and 
an appeal to arms. War served the pur- 
pose of Ismail, and he therefore did all in 
his power to prevent. the success of the 
plans of Schalim. Ismail was, however, 
struck down by fever, and then Schalim 
made his rendezvous without opposition, 
and kept it without interference. Ismail, 
however, sent a battalion of troops to 
catch the committee as they came to the 
rendezvous; and, this being found out 
through the capture of a courier by the 
Cretan patrol, all negotiations were broken 
off. After waiting in vain for several days 
to effect an arrangement, Schalim returned 
to Khania,whither the Governor, seriously 
ill, had preceded him. Ismail had, how- 
ever, contrived to get four battalions of 
Egyptian troops ordered to Vryses, in the 
heart of the Apokowna, to replace a small 
body of the Turkish troops sent there 
some time before on the pretext of keep- 
ing order. Schalim enjoined a concilia- 
tory policy, and kept his troops under the 
strictest discipline possible. Ismail had 
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also the strictest orders to keep his troops 
from commencing hostilities; but the 
Cretan Mussulmans gathered idly around, 
and in the fortresses furnished the means 
of breaking the perce. A collision was 
provoked at Selinos, in the hope of in- 
ducing the Christians to attack that place; 
but they contented themselves with repel- 
ling the attack. The coolness which had 
been growing between the rival chiefs 
ripened into open rupture on the refusal 
of Schalim to send a battalion to Selinos 
to punish the Christians. In the mean 
time the Egyptian pursued his negotiations 
with increasing chances of success, and 
Ismail as steadily moved the disorderly 
elements at his command to hostility. 
Slight collisions took place in various 
places, and the excitement of the Christ- 
ians, now armed to the number of about 
15,000, rose to fighting heat. They in- 
variably had the best of it with the Cretan 
Mussulmans. The presence of the Egypt- 
ian detachment at Vryses annoyed them. 
If supported, it was dangerous; if not, it 
tempted them to an attack and easy vic- 
tory. Schalim Pasha proposed to with- 
draw them; but Ismail protested, insist- 
ing on their remaining until the arrival of 
the Commissioner, who was daily expected. 
Finally, a body of Cretans took possession 
of the wells from which the Egyptian 
troops drew their supply of water, in the 
hope of driving them away. The Egypt- 
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ians could not, with honor, be driven away 
by a force of insurgents, however superior 
in number. They attempted by force to 
get possession of the wells. A conflict 
ensued, in which the Egyptians suffered 
an utter defeat. Being blockaded, they 
were finally obliged to beg for terms, and 
were permitted to march out undisturbed. 
So began an insurrection which, for 

desperate fighting, endurance, and unanim- 
ity on one side, and barbarity and cruel- 
ty on the other, is without any parallel in 
the history of Christian Turkey. Its story 
can not row be written; its lesson pre- 
ceded it. If the representatives of Eng- 
land and France had shown half the sym- 
pathy for the Cretan people which the 

consul of Russia did, they could not only 
have exercised a controlling influence on 

the local government, but could have 
gained a power over- the people them- 

selves, which would have left little danger 

of Russian or any other intrigues. He is 
no better than an idiot who, knowing the 
Ottoman rule, imagines that any foreign 
intrigue is necessary to produce an insur- 

rection in the empire. The fuel is always 

ready for any chance spark elicited by un- 

usual acts of oppression. Is Britain to be 

deaf to the cry of the Christian races, and 

always to maintain the Moslem, while in 

Russia the Eastern Christians find sym- 

pathy, if even interested, and promises, if’ 
even false ? 
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THE LULL BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


Tue black-mouthed cannon on a distant hill ; 

The gunners still and statue-like at post ; 

The serried ranks that onward move like fate. 

The most are firm in step, though pale and stern, 

With lowering knitted brows and lips compressed, 

And eyes that glow with hate or purpose strong, 

And swollen hands that grip their weapons tight ; 

Who meet such men must either kill or die, 

They come to fight; nought else is in their mind. 
Some plod along with heavy stolid gait, 
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Like bullocks led to slaughter: some were there 
Within whose eyes were tears, yet flinched they not; 
And some intently looked as if they saw 

A vision—perchance they did, of mother, wife, 

Of home, or heaven—and looked as ’twere their last. 
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A few were seen with faces ghastly white, 
And knees that smote with coward abject fear; 
Yet their brave wills, with high resolve, compelled 
Their weak and trembling bodies to advance, 
And meet the fate by Providence ordained. 
Now prayers are breathed from lips oft known to scoff, 
And e’en the reckless thoughtless ones, are for 
The moment awed. 

As in the western sky 
A huge and threatening mass of cloud looms up, 
Surcharged with thunder and the fire of heayen ; 
As from this cloud great fragments part to north 
And south, and darken all the sky with gloom ; 
So o’er a smiling field—where singing birds 
Were warbling low of love and peace, and sweet 
White daisies nodding to the sun, that soon, 
Alas! will bow with heavy crimson dew— 
The army moves with slow and measured tread, 
To right and left the human war-cloud parts ; 
And now the host, like some huge bird of prey 
With mighty wings outstretched, broods o’er the plain. 
Upon the heights beyond in silence grim 
And stern, undaunted, rests the stubborn foe. 


Now comes the lull before the tempest’s rage ; 
That strange deep hush ere the tornado breaks ; 

The silence felt, wherein the throbbing heart 
Beats loud. and startling on the quickened ear. 

Oh ! awful pause! while death his dart uplifts ; 
Oh! dread suspense ! that chills to heart the bold ; 
Oh! silence dread ! that iron lips shall break ; 

Oh! moments, crowded with the deeds of years 
When memory, like the midnight lightning’s gleam, 
Reveals the shadowy past to startled souls ! 


As from the black and sulphurous cloud ere bursts 
The storm, a few great drops fall scattering 
And wide, so here and there along the line 
A gun, discharged in nervous haste, the strange 
Foreboding stillness breaks, Then comes the crash. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
No, XIL 


* One soweth and another reapeth.”—John iv. 87. 


Ix the British Museum there is an an- again by the mere commonplace service of 
eient lamp, once picked up at Pompeii, new oil. 
which was refitted and refilled,and kept _A like ingenuity is that on record of the 
lighted in order to show its original design. apostle Paul. When he was addressing 
Thus what was only a vile fragment of the intellectual scholars of Athens, he took 
bronze, lying unnoticed amid the ashes and an old line of poetry which he had discov- 
sand of a buried city, is rendered useful ered among the moral verses of their dram- 
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atists, dull and dead already as an utter- 
ance of heathen devoteeism—“ for we are 
also his offspring”—and, pouring into it 
the oil of inspiration, set it burning again 
for all future time. 

Here in our text we have an instance of 
higher authority still. Our divine Saviour 
selected this little proverb as a remnant 
of the dry wisdom of by-gone ages, and 
made it vital once more as a medium of 
instruction by the fresh spiritual life he 
put in it. What was.then only a senten- 
tious adage became sacred as an avowed 
principle of the gospel. 

I. Let us in the beginning trace out the 
analogies suggested by the figure thus 
employed: ‘One soweth and another 
reapeth.” Passing over from nature into 
grace, it will be well if we carry along with 
usa clear perception of the point upon 
which the force of the illustration turns. 

1. Sowing and reaping require different 
seasons for their performance. “ There is 
a time to plant, and a time to pluck up 
that which is planted.” The furrows are 
to be prepared, and the grain cast in, near 
the opening of ‘the year. Then the hus- 
bandman has to wait awhile. The mystery 
of growth begins, at once inscrutable and 
independent. It may be that spring labor- 
ers will have new and distant tasks in the 
autumn, One of the most natural occur- 
rences, as things run, is that other labor- 
ers will come eventually to reap what these 
have planted. 

2. Sowing and reaping need different 
skill for their performance. Farmers’ boys 
will often vie with one another in generous 
contention as to whose is the highest 
prowess, both in the scattering of most 
grain and in the binding of most sheaves, 
between any given dawn and sunset. But 
rarely do the same excellences meet in 
the same man. The quick step, the free 
arm, the erect form, the measured motion, 
which make the sower eminent on the 
emulous record, are very unlike the rapid 
and agile grasp, the bending endurance, 
the strong stride, that insure celerity to 
the reaper. The sinewy hand which is 
most expert at throwing the seed may 
not be the hand which most expeditiously 
wields the sickle, 
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8. Sowing and reaping demand a differ- 
ent spirit in their performance. Sowing 
proceeds on a principle of hope and faith ; 
reaping proceeds on a principle of remi- 
niscence, calculation, and gratitude. The 
sower always faces the blank field, and 
leaves the seed disappearing behind him, 
with only an unconscious prophecy in his 
own mind as to the result. The reaper 
faces the actual harvest, and cuts his way 
proudly in among the forests of ripened 
grain, beating time with his sickle to his 
song. 

4, Sowing and reaping have a different 
standard of success in their performances. 
The success of sowing is that the seed be 
sowed well; the success of reaping is that 
the grain be reaped well. If you will dis- 
criminate carefully, you will observe that 
both of these two forms of activity are to 
be estimated according to their nature. 
Neither of them has any right to reckon 
upon the harvest as a criterion of fidelity. 
For the harvest depends on growth, the 
secret of which’ is beyond any laborer’s 
province. Men are hired to sow and 
reap, not to concern themselves about the 
yield. The responsibility of one ends when 
the corn is fitly in the ground, and of the 
other when the sheaves are fully in the 
garner. They who plant only put in the 
“bare grain;” God giveth it the “ body 
that shall be” as it pleaseth him. 

II. Turning this figure now into the line 
of religious instruction, let us inquire, in 
the second place, for the doctrine of the 
proverb, 

1. Consider it as a settled fact that 
Sor every reaping there has been a seed- 
sowing. The field is the world; the har- 
vest is one of souls. “To every thing there 
is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the sun.” ‘There are spiritual pro- 
cesses which, like the natural, demand 
duration, and simply retire within the se- 
crecy of their own economy. Some one 
must begin them, of course, merely meeting 
first conditions. After that they need no 
help, and will suffer no interference. 
Nothing can hurry them, They must be 
allowed to run their course. The minis- 
trations which are efficient in their ad- 
vancement are limited, and can not avail at 
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all beyond a certain fixed line. Hence it 
often happens that when any early instru- 
ment God has honored in the using has 
dropped from his hand, the link of associa- 
tion.is lost; and before the spiritual har- 
vest arrives the one who sowed the seed 
is humanly forgotten. Nevertheless, let 
us remember that never was a soul born 
again in this world but that somebody 
prayed for it, somebody labored for it, 
somebody far back, in the faith of a hopeful 
husbandman, planted the germ of life, 
covered it carefully, and perhaps watered 
it more than once thereafter with tears. 

2. Consider it likewise as a settled fact 
that for every seed-sowing there will be a 
reaping. The old covenant of nature still 
abides to keep farmers alive. ‘‘ While the 
earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and. heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night, shall not cease.” How 
we do rest in that! 

“How awful is the thought of the wonders 
underground, 

Of the mystic changes wrought in the silent, 
dark profound ! 

How each thing is upward tending, by neces- 
sity decreed, 

And the world’s support depending on the 
shooting of a seed !” 


Well for us is it that there is a covenant 
of grace just as settled as this. We need 
to know that, in due season, we shall reap 
if we faint not. Otherwise courage fails, 
and all enterprise ends. So the explicit 
engagement has been made: “ For as the 
rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, . but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater: so shall 
my word be that goeth out of my mouth; 
it shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it.” 

8. Consider it as another settled fact 
that for every labor there must be a la- 
borer. God has been pleased to select 
men, women, and even little children for 
his fellow-workers under the plan of re- 
demption. He retains just enough of hold 
upon all the processes of life and grace to 
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show us how deep is the mystery attend- 
ing the birth of any renewed soul, and 
how absolutely impotent we are for any 
endeavor beyond that which is merely 
extrinsic and conditional. We can not 
even predict results, much less produce 
them. A narrow circle of appliances and 
instruments has been left for our employ- 
ment. Curious, even as a study, is that 
kind of limited coéperation which God has 
permitted. The grain is God’s, the germ 
in the grain is God's, the life in the germ 
is God’s, the growth of the life is God’s; 
but the soil is man’s, the plough is man’s, 
dominion over the beasts is man’s, and 
the sickle is man’s. Certain actualities of 
fact, which we term means of grace, are 
put within our reach for ourselves and 
others; that is all, Hence every labor calls 
for a laborer. It will not do for us all to 
stand back, consulting taste and prefer- 
ence and convenience. We are servants; 
there is only one Master. Harvesting is 
most welcome while weak human nature 
is what it is; but then seed-sowing must 
be done. He is the best servant who just 
puts his hand to what is nearest. 

4. Consider it also as a settled fact 
that for every laborer there is a labor. 
And the sooner we are all at our appoint- 
ed work the better. These are no times 
for any one to stand in the market-place 
all the day idle. The good tidings are to 
be preached to the meek. The broken- 
hearted are to be bound up. Liberty re- 
mains to be proclaimed to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them 
that are in bonds. The mourning need 
to be comforted. The old wastes are to 
be builded up, the desolations of many 
generations are to be repaired. There is 
a place, then, for every follower of the 
Lord Jesus. He himself gave the motto 
for the church: ‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” In the infinite 
varieties of labor, surely every one might 
find his place. The call does not make 
any discrimination; it says only, “Son, 
go work to-day in my vineyard.” Every 
spirit of calculation is excluded and re- 
buked. ‘Why stand ye gazing up into 
heayen?’ The fields are already white 
to harvest. “He that observeth the wind 
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shall not sow: and he that regardeth the 
clouds shall not reap.” Clouds and winds 
are God’s; we have nothing to do with 
them; the implements we are to use are 
the plough and sickle. 

III. All this is taught under the figure 
here employed by our Lord. But lest you 
should think the interpretation has been 
forced, let us now, in the third place, ex- 
amine the philosophy of this form of ar- 
rangement. Why not let every man have 
one field, little or large, and do his own 
sowing, and rejoice in his own harvests ? 

Perhaps it is never wise for us to at- 
tempt to pronounce upon the primal de- 
sign of the Almighty in any of his forms 
of arrangement; but from an after study 
of the exquisite adaptations of means to 
ends, we may often infer proximately what 
it might have been. At any rate, there 
are discoverable these singular advantages 
belonging to the plan now under our eye: 
it holds before our minds a continuous 
and splendid illustration of God’s sov- 
ereignty; it serves to evoke and educate 
various gifts, both of intellect and heart; 
it makes provision for meeting the extreme 
diversities found among the differing class- 
es of men; it most effectually disciplines 
personal religious experience for its good ; 
and it genders the new grace of charity in 
our estimates of others. 

1. “One soweth and another reapeth,” 
in order to illustrate the divine sovereignty. 
“T know that whatsoever God doeth, it 
shall be forever; nothing can be put to it, 
nor any thing taken from it: and God 
doeth it that men should fear before him.” 
The inveterate tendency of human pride 
is to exalt its own efficiency under every 
increment of success. And this is even 
more especially true in those cases when 
it has a secret conviction that the power 
it has wielded is not its own. That was 
the most supercilious steward in scriptu- 
ral history, who, having made a great 
show by lending his lord’s money, as if it 
were his own, now, even when he had 
lost the stewardship by reason of pecula- 
tion discovered, made a still greater show 
in attempting to collect it. In the world 
around us, it is the agents of rich people 
who become most violent and most purse- 
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proud. An ill-concealed consciousness pf 
imposture in all their attempts at dignity 
renders them more maliciously vain. Ob- 
serve, then, how carefully the all-wise 
Master, in this moral field, has ordered it 
that no laborer, whom he employs, shall 
forget his place. He is not allowed to 
remain long enough at one’ work to begin 
to usurp control in it. The ownership in 


‘any harvest can nof vest in the sower, for 


he never beholds it; nor in the reaper, for 
he finds it white when he comes. Thus 
the glory of every thing belongs to God, 
and God receives it. He makes it “beau- 
tiful in his time.” 

2. “One soweth and another reapeth,” 
in order to evoke human gifts. Men 
are not alike either in ingenuity or perse- 
verance. They need many forms of labor 
in the development of both the intellect 
and the heart. Sanguine temperaments 
best begin great undertakings in the 
world’s history ; quiet temperaments best 
bring them to issue. Men with strong 
personality start out with every vast en- 
terprise; but men with deep humility 
come in with the sheaves of success. In 
each moral purpose the mind of a Christ- 
ian worker skills itself for effectiveness 
according to its prevailing gift. Thus each 
is enabled to stand on a better vantage- 
ground by entering into the labors of those 
who preceded him. Finely illustrated is 
all this kind of division of labor in the 
discoveries of science. To find a grand 
principle of nature is one thing; to apply 
it is quite another. So the most merito- 
rious achievements have oftentimes to dis- 
tribute the honors widely. Gioja invented 
the compass; Columbus followed it over 
the sea. Franklin linked lightning to 
electricity; Morse linked electricity to 
thought. And generally it may be said 
that all these conspicuous successes have 
been preceded by a great unreckoned, un- 
historic, inconspicuous mass of minor suc- 
cesses, each opening the path toward the 
final triumph. Thus every man becomes 
more useful by a concentration of his 
genius, and God gets the better glory. 

8. ““One soweth and another reapeth,” 
in order to meet the diverse dispositions 
of men. We must never forget that the 





grand purpose of the gospel is the conver- 
sion of souls. If this is not gained, there 
never is any real advance. And so subtle 
are the intricacies of the human heart that 
ingenuities of approach to it are in high 
demand in the churches. Now, it matters 
nothing how large is the work to be done 
or how small; different dispositions re- 
quire different methods of dealing, and 
where one fails another may succeed. 
Take any great work: in the'Reformation 
there were the bold-faced ecclesiastics to 
need the thunder of Martin Luther’s voice, 
and then there were timid common people to 
need the quieter accents of Melanchthon’s. 
At one time the movement went on more 
safely by far because Luther was shut up 
in Wartburg Castle. So the trumpet of 
John Knox was as helpful as the pen of 
John Calvin; but neither could have been 
spared. Take any small work: here is an 
unsuccessful Sabbath-school teacher toil- 
ing almost hopelessly over a rude boy in 
the class; another person comes, and the 
spell of resistance is dissolved. The one 
teacher is no better than the other, only the 
one is unlike the other. God uses thie mere 
personal characteristics of both at his will. 

4, “One soweth and another reapeth,” 
in order to discipline religious experience. 
You will never understand why Elisha 
sent Naaman to bathe seven times in the 
Jordan with a view to his cure, unless you 
take into the account the interior life of 
the man. Each time previous to the 
seventh he would be likely to say as he 
came up from the stream—=still no better, 
no better. But with every repetition of an 
act of duty done, not because of anticipat- 
ed reward, but because it was duty, there 
would come an unconscious increment of 
faith. His will would be breaking, his 
self-confidence would be on the wane, 
and by the time the final obedience was 
reached he would be in a state of mind 
fit to be healed. So of the company which 
at Joshua’s command marched around 
Jericho only blowing ram’s horns for an 
entire week. With every day’s repetition 
they would think quietly of the duty con- 
scientiously performed, their faith deepen- 
ing, their anticipation quickening mean- 
while. Now this is really the law of 
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Christian advancement. What God once 
said to Israel, he now says to each one of 
us: “T knew that thou art obstinate, and 
thy neck is an iron sinew, and thy brow 
brass.” The grand purpose of all this 
life is just to bend that iron and soften 
that brass. Human will needs to be 
broken by repeated disappointment be- 
fore it becomes meet to receive success, 
It matters little how painfully the dis- 
cipline is continued, if only at last the 
heart will be able to say with the heroic 
Paul: “ By the grace of God I am what I 
am, and his grace which was bestowed 
upon me was not in vain; but I labored 
more abundantly than they all ; yet not J 
but the grace of God which was with me.” 

5. “One soweth and another reapeth,” 
in order to teach us charity. To one 
properly educated in spiritual and moral 
mechanics, there will always be signifi- 
cance in even the slightest lever and 
pinion and pin, as well as in the massive 
wheels within wheels. You will remem- 
ber the absurd disappointment of the 
laborers, who jealously demanded more 
than their penny because the same was 
given to those who came into the vineyard 
at the eleventh hour. There must be no 
envy among the followers of Christ. Fine, 
high challenge is that which the apostle 
uttered, when some weak-minded converts 
were forming parties in Corinth: ‘“‘ Who 
then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as 
the Lord gave to every man? I have 
planted, Apollos watered; but God gave 
the increase. So then neither is he that 
planteth any thing, neither he that wa- 
tereth ; but God that giveth the increase.” 
No man is so great in this world as to be 
greater than any other man, provided both 
of them are the servants of God. Samuel 
swayed rule in Israel, but the day was 
when the forgotten Hannah made him a 
little coat every year. The widow of 
Sarepta, with her barrel of inexhaustible 
meal, her cruse of unfailing oil, and her 
loft where he abode, had very much to do 
with that splendid triumph of Elijah on the 
summit of Carmel. Andrew had a sharo 
in the converts at Pentecost, for he led 
Simon Peter to Jesus. Do you know who 
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Epenetus was? Did you ever hear of 
Andronicus and Julia? Yet please go 
and read the last chapter of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, to see how kindly he spoke 
of these and others; they were all his 
“ workfellows” and his ‘“ kinsmen,” 

IV. In making practical application of 
these thoughts, there will be danger of 
my becoming prolix. The reach they 
possess igs very extensive; they serve to 
correct many mistakes, But I will delay 
your minds with the mere mention of 
only a few lessons. 

1. Here you discover the true dignity 
of faithfulness. Success is the world’s 
criterion of merit; fidelity is God’s. The 
reward of being “faithful over a few 
things” is just the same as being “ faith- 
ful over many things ;” for the emphasis 
falls upon the same word ; it is the “ faith- 
ful” who will enter into the joy of their 
Lord. 

2. Here you see what’ it is to be a sol- 
dier of the cross. I fall to thinking some- 
times in the night of the brave boys that 
went forth five years ago from many of 
our Sunday-school classes, and laid them- 
selves down to die in the Wilderness and 
at Gettysburg. There in their graves 
they lie, and we are entering into their 
labors to-day in the peace they conquered. 
How little heroism for God there is in this 
world now! Put it to your own soul— 
how would you like it if you were bidden 
to go labor for a grand cause, die only in the 
faith of vigtory, “but without the sight” ? 

8. Here you learn how imperatively 
every one is urged to enter_his field of 
duty. Alas for the force which is simply 
wasted in trying’to find one’s work! If he 
is not good at sowing, let him break up 
fallow ground; if he cannot plough, let 
him go and reap. Do something some- 
where immediately. If you can not plant 
heavy theology like Jonathan Edwards, be 
willing to sow light exhortations like Har- 
lan Page. If you cannot preach like 


Whitefield, go read the Bible at a bedside, 
and then write “The Victory Won.” 

4, Here you perceive the folly of being 
disheartened at delay. God sometimes 
takes natural methods of removing ob- 
stacles even when they would appear most 
dilatory. Daniel once became very much 
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troubled under the impression that his 
prayer had not been answered. The angel 
Gabriel was sent to him to say that the 
petition was heard as usual, and the com- 
mand had gone forth for its reply, but that 
the prince of the kingdom of Persia had 
withstood the Almighty twenty-one days. 
No man ought to get impatient in three 
weeks. He can bear as long as God does. 
Philip the Second used to say, “ Time and 
I will work wonders.” 

5. Here you discover, on the other hand, 
how weak is all undue elation at success. 
Those who went before us labored, and 
we entered into their labors. The most 
prosperous ministry is not always the most 
toilsome, the most self-sacrificing, or the 
most meritorious. Philip baptized the 
eunuch in the desert, and that introduced 
the gospel into Africa. But the sermon 
which converted the eunuch was one 
preached seven hundred years before 
Philip was born, by the prophet Isaiah. 
And Isaiah was so much discouraged that 
he said no one had believed his report. 
God not unfrequently sends a man to reap 
that whereon he bestowed no labor. Some- 
times a teacher reports a name with great 
joy; a newsoul has been added to the 
redeemed. But now, if influences were 
searched out, it might be found that the 
prayers of a dead mother or the counsels 
of a distant father had made the way easy. 

6. Here, then, you begin to imagine what 
surprises there will be at the final ingath- 
ering. As the great day draws nearer. 
events will hurry somewhat. ‘“ Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, that the 
ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and 
the treader of grapes him that soweth . 
seed.” Then we shall know how inti- 
mately we have labored together. He 
that reapeth shall then receive his wages, 
and gather fruit unto life eternal; “that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.” When the unwrit- 
ten history shall be read, and not before, 
I suppose the names of the heroes and the 
heroines will appear. ‘They shall not 
build and another inhabit; they shall not 
plant and another eat ; for as the days of 
a tree are the days of my people, and mine 
elect shall long enjoy the work. of their 
hands.” 
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THOUGHTS ON THE INCARNATION. 
“ We believe in Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, our Lord, born of the Virgin Mary.” 


Turns is no one of all the personages in 
human history whose real existence is 
better authenticated than that of the man 
Christ Jesus. It.were as easy to render 
doubtful, by skeptical cavils, the real ex- 
istence of Pilate or Herod, or even of Au- 
gustus Cesar himself, as of their more 
illustrious cotemporary Jesus of Naza- 
reth. More illustrious he certainly was 
than either of them, even if any refuse to 
regard him as more than a human person- 
age. For, although his birth and parent- 
age were obscure, and although he passed 
his life without acquiring wealth or politi- 
cal power, or occupying any position of 
worldly eminence, he undeniably inaugu- 
rated a historical movement which has be- 
come more vast and momentous than any 
which we can trace even to that Casar 
who established the imperial government 
of Rome, pacificating all its belligerent 
elements, and consolidating the power 
which for so many subsequent generations 
dominated human history. Neither is 
there any other of the illustrious person- 
ages of history, of whose origin we have 
a more clear and authentic record. After 
all the severe and hostile criticism to which 
they have been subjected, there are no 
ancient historical or biographical writings 
which better command the confidence of 
unprejudiced readers than the four gos- 
pels. After all the anxious scrutiny which 
has been applied to them by friendly stu- 
dents, who desire to have valid reasons 
for their faith and solid foundation for their 
* hopes, there are no other historical pieces 
which are read with calm satisfaction and 
implicit confidence by so great a number 
of serious, thoughtful, sagacious, and can- 
did people, as these same four gospels. 

Let it be considered that there have 
existed no such reasons for scrutinizing 
any other histories. There are no others 
‘on the truth of which such amazing inter- 
ests depend; no others in respect to the 
‘truth of which the dearest hopes of men 
‘should make them so anxious to have un- 
‘impeachable evidence; no others which 


ithe hostility of unbelievers has assailed ‘ 


with so much bitterness, and so vehement 
desire to disprove them. All these severe 
tests they have successfully endured, 
these rigid examinations they have suc- 
cessfully passed, and here they still stand 
in unshaken authenticity and credibility, 
accepted by millions of the most enlight- 
ened people, and furnishing the most vital 
elements and the most potent forces of 
society in the nations most advanced in 
intelligence, in civilization, and in virtue 
and happiness. 

These four gospels are simply compen- 


dious biographies of Jesus. Their history’ 


is the simple narrative of his life. Their 
teachings are his utterances. Their power 
is in the truth which he taught and the 
deeds which he did, the life which he 
lived and the death which he died. 

That life of Jesus was a reality. We 
can not reasonably doubt it. We believe 
in it. We therefore believe in his birth as 
a fact. His human life did begin in ahuman 
infancy, in the same relations of derivation 
and of dependence toward a human mother 
as that of any other of our species. And 
we believe that it was in the midst of the 
circumstances so minutely described by 
Matthew and by Luke; that it was at 
Bethlehem, where his mother was tem- 
porarily sojourning, afar from her Galilean 
home, attended with faithful care by that 
**just man” to whom she was “ éspoused,” 
and who, though knowing himself not to 
be the father of her babe, nevertheless was 
fully and calmly assured of her purity and 
fidelity ; that in their poverty and obscuri- 
ty they had no place in any proper human 
habitation, but were sheltered by the same 
lowly roof with dumb cattle, and made 
their infant’s bed in those cattle’s manger. 

Lowliest of human births, I still can not 
but think it the most fitting for the Lord 
of glory! What to that maiden-mother, 
highly favored among women, would have 
been the gorgeous tapestry with which, 
on such occasions, the beds of earth’s 
princesses are wont to be adorned, and 
the lordly attendance by which their cham- 
bers are wont to be surrounded? What 
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to that new-born king would have been 
the waving banners, and the joyful ringing 
of bells, and the roar of cannon, and the 
pealing of anthems in neighboring cathe- 
drals, which herald the birth of the heirs 
of human royalty? There was prepared 
for him by his divine Father a worthier 
heraldry, for her a fitter attendance. 

We may thankfully rejoice that, lowly 
as was our Redeemer’s birthplace, it was 
free from all the squalidness of vicious 
poverty ; that it has no disgusting associa- 
tions; and equally that that humble do- 
mestic scene was absolutely free from all 
the envy and all the jealousy and all the 
vain ostentation to which the birth-scenes 
in earthly palaces are liable. 

It is not unpleasant to remember that 
the holy family, in that hour of matchless 
experience, whereby all nations were bless- 
ed in them, were, by God’s providence, in 
such strange seclusion; that no envious, 
no malicious, no sinful eyes were permitted 
to look upon them ; that the only witnesses 
of their felicity were the dumb and inno- 
cent creatures, “‘ whose large, lustrous eyes 
seem to thank the Lord more than man’s 
spoken word ;” and that, by the very means 
of that lowliness and obscurity, all the 
envy and malice which Herod exemplified 
were far, far away. 

Yes, we believe, and are not sorry to 
believe, that our Redeemer made his advent 
upon earth in such a way as to so signally 
illustrate the superfluousness of luxury, 
and the wholesome dignity of honest and 
decent poverty, along with the holy, heav- 
enly loveliness of domestic purity and do- 
mestic faithfulness. 

We also believe in the birth of our 
Saviour as a miracle. We accept the su- 
pernatural, as well as the lovely natural, 
in Luke’s and Matthew’s narratives. 

In the volume entitled The Bible Not 
of Man, by Dr. Spring, he calls attention 
to the contrast between the gospel account 
of Mary’s conception of Jesus and all the 
accounts which are contained in classic 
mythology of the incarnation of pagan di- 
vinities. Those only who are acquainted 
with classic mythology can fully appreci- 
ate this; but all such will testify to their 
habitual impurity, and to the character of 
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wantonness and lust which they fasten 
upon all those fabled divinities. Most 
justly does Dr. Spring assert that. those 
classic fables do truly show.what the hu- 
man mind naturally produces when it in- 
vents a divine incarnation; and he gives 
it among the most conclusive proofs that 
the Bible is not of man, that it contains a 
record so wonderful, yet so heavenly pure, 
as that in the first chapter of Luke’s gos- 
pel. The most modest of the daughters 
of men read that divine story with the 
deepest satisfaction ; the frailest could de- 
rive from it none but reclaiming influences ; 
and to the wanton and impure, unless they 
be melted to penitence, the sweet cadence 
of its touching paragraphs must change to 
sounds of rebuke and repulsion. - ‘“ Away! 
away! far, far away, all ye profane! Come 
not near with your vile as vain imaginings, 
to that holy place where the blessed Vir- 
gin meekly bows, in the gospel story, 
when the Holy Ghost comes upon her, and 
the power of the Highest overshadows her, 
consecrating her as the mother of ‘that 
holy thing,’ the Son of God.” 

That story is not a fable; it can not be. 
Surely the imagination of no fallen human 
creature, still less the imagination of any 
willful deceiver, can possibly have conceiv- 
ed it. As soon could we believe that the 
snow-flakes were fashioned by human 
fingers, or the ottar of roses distilled from 
human respiration. b 

We can not withhold our assent from 
the Scriptural affirmation of the Christian 
Creed, that Jesus was “conceived by the 
Holy Ghost,” and “born of the Virgin 
Mary.” Nor while we protest against 
the idolatry which bestows upon her the 
worship due to the divine nature of him 
who received only his Auman nature from 
her, will we withhold from her the hon- 
orable and affectionate commemoration 
which the angels’ salutation justifies: 
“Hail! highly favored! Blessed among 
women!” and which in her thankful song 
she humbly challenges, saying, “‘ All gen- 
erations shall call me blessed.” Yes, blessed 
Virgin! happy woman, Mother of our Im- 
manuel! Yet he himself hath said in 
gracious words, “Yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 
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No month, and, indeed, no year, in our liter- 
ary history can be called barren which is 
marked by the publication of volumes show- 
ing the extent of research and the accurate 
scholarship which mark the * Lectures upon 
Greece, Ancient and Modern, by the late Pres- 
ident Felton, of Harvard University. While 
living, Prof. Felton had the reputation of be- 
ing among the foremost, if not the very first, 
of our Greek scholars. His text-books were, 
and, indeed, still are, used in nearly all our 
colleges, and he was everywhere acknowledged 
as an authority in the special branch of study 
to which he had devoted his life. Indefatiga- 
bly industrious in the accumulation of know- 
ledge, he was eager to share with others his 
varied acquisitions, and although conscien- 
tiously devoted to his official duties, he found 
time to contribute frequently to our periodical 
literature, and to communicate to the public 
in other ways the fruits of his wise study. 
These lectures were delivered before the Low- 
ell Institute in the years 1852, 1853, 1854, and 
1859. Every reader of them will wonder why 
their collection and publication has -been so 
long delayed, but all will be thankful that they 
have been produced just at the time when 
there is such a general anxiety to know all 
that can be learned of that kingdom which 
held so prominent a place in ancient history, 
and the influence of which is so marked an 
element in the questions now agitating Eastern 
Europe. Of the four courses of lectures three 
are devoted to Ancient Greece. Its literature 
naturally occupies a leading place in these lec- 
tures; and while the most thorough familiarity 
is exhibited with all departments of Grecian 
literature, there is nowhere to be found the 
slightest approach to pedantry. Scores of 
students who have plodded through the Iliad 
or Odyssey without getting a clear idea of 
these poems as a whole will read with admira- 
tion the wonderfully clear summary which Pres- 
ident Felton gives of them, ahd the same will 
be found true of the tragedians whose works 
prove so unsatisfactory to those who have not 
the time or patience to study them critically. 
Then there are sketches of the domestic life 
of the Greeks so graphic that it hardly seems 


* Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. By ©. C. Feiton, LL.D., 
late President of Harvard Univereity. In two volumes. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 


possible we are having described scenes which 
transpired centuries ago. The orators and 
statesmen whose names are a part of Grecian 
history are also discussed, and the political 
systems which they organized are described 
with clearness and precision. The course upon 
Modern Greece brings down the history to 


twelve years ago, and every reader will regret . 


that the life of the talented author and lec- 
turer had not beer spared to complete the reo- 
ord. It will be strange if thes¢volumes do not 
do much to counterbalance the growing tend- 
ency to make less of the study of ancient lit- 
erature. The geniality which pervades and 
vitalizes the lectures, and the humor which 
sparkles on almost every page, prove that 
scholarship is not pedantry, and that it is pos- 
sible to vitalize subjects technically known as 
“dead” so thoroughly that they have real and 
present interest. The publishers have pro- 
duced the volumes in a manner worthy of the 
enduring value of their contents. 

The most important contribution to eccle- 
siastical history ever made by an American 
author is unquestionably the History of the 
Christian Church by Dr, Philip Schaff* The 
previous volume covered the period from the 
birth of Christ to the reign of Constantine, and 
the two now published bring down the history 
to the close of the sixth century, and complete 
the author’s history of Ancient Christianity. 

No living man is more competent to produce 
a general history of the Christian Church that 
shall take the highest rank and be worthy of 
the age and adapted to the American mind, and 
that, while catholic and impartial in spirit and 
statement, shall yet be true to the interests of 
evangelical Christianity, than Dr. Schaff. A 
thorough German in his devotion to study and 
in the patience and thoroughness of his inves- 
tigations, and at the same time an American 
in spirit and principle, and rooted and ground- 
ed in the evangelical faith, and having for 
more than twenty years been at work on this 
field, he is master of the subject, and has pro- 
duced, as far as completed, at least for English 
and American students, “incomparably the 
best church history extant,” not excepting Ne- 
ander, Gieseler, Kurtz, and other excellent 


* History of the Christian Church, By Philip Schaff, 
D.D. From Constantine the Great to Gregory the 
Great, a.p. 311-600. Being vols, 2 and 8 of Ancient 
Christianity. New-York: C. Scribner & Co, 
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works. May a kind Providence spare him to 
complete his great undertaking. 

Studies in English* is a highly interesting 
and valuable contribution to English philology 
by one who is an honor to American scholar- 
ship. It is a curious and learned treatise on 
the elements and peculiarities of the language 
and on the history of the various parts of 
speech. Supplementing the labors of Miiller 
and Marsh, which have already awakened atten- 
tion to the, scientific study of our noble old 
tongue, Prof. De Vere’s “Studies” can not 
fail to be productive of good. Our readers 
can judge, from the chapter on the Abuse 
of Nouns, which we gave in Hours at Home 
(December last) from advance sheets, of the 
character and value of this work. 

The Brownings} is a story of Southern life. 
The scene is laid in Florida at the opening of 
the late war, and depicts the struggles and 
hardships which it cost to be loyal. The 
book can not fail to be popular with the 
younger members of the family. 

We wish every housewife in the land, and 
every woman who expects some day to become 
one, would possess and thoroughly study Jen- 
nie June’s Cookery Book.t It embodies, in a 
small compass, a large amount of really use- 
ful information, in the form of receipts, (more 
than 1200) directions for almost every thing 
pertaining to cookery and house-keeping, and 
suggestions full of common sense and practical 
wisdom, It is amazing that the science of the 
kitchen is not more studied and better under- 
stood. Our women, for a whole lifetime, are 
content to keep along in the old beaten path. 
There would be fewer dyspeptics among us if 
our food were properly prepared for the table. 
Prof. Blot, by his lectures, has begun a good 
work among us in this matter. Such books 
as this will help on the work of improve- 
ment. 

But few novels have been laid upon our 
table, none of them remarkable for talent, 
but all readable, and, being American tales, 
and free from the evil elements which mingle 





* Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the University of Vir- 
ginfa. New-York: ©. Scribner & Oo. 

+ The Brownings: A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
By J. G. Fuller, M. W. Dodd. 

¢ Jennie June’s American Oookery Book. By Mrs. 
J. 0. Oroly. American News Company. 

§ Utterly Wrecked, A Novel. By Henry Morford. 


American News Company, New-York. 
Guy Hamilton. A Story of our Civil War. By Miss 
J. H, Mathews. 
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so freely and largely in most of the novels of 
the season, are deserving of attention. 

The last one whose title we give is wretch- 
edly printed. Almost every page is marred 
by all sorts of blunders and blemishes.* 

Among the religious works of the month 
worthy of note, we name with earnest com- 
mendation Walks and Homes of Jesus,+ The 
House of Israel,t and Out of Harness.§ 

The latter contains Sketches of the Cowgate 
and other papers which were originally pub- 
lished in the Sunday Magazine, of which the 
author is editor, and all of which are charac- 
terized by his usual fervid piety and admirable 
descriptive faculty, 

Miss Warner’s book is the second of the series 
on The Word, the aim of which is to give, in a 
continuous and familiar story, the outlines of 
Scripture history and teaching, for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the young. The 
design is a good one, and the author shows 
good taste and judgment, and considerable 
skill and research, in executing it. The pres- 
ent volume brings down the narrative to the 
close of Joseph’s life. 

The other work named is a charming book, 
in a mechanical, literary, and religious sense. 
The style is chaste and glowing, the descrip- 
tive part is fresh and often graphic, while the 
spirit of religion hallows every page. The 
sacred narrative seems to receive fresh con- 
firmation, and to be read with fresh interest, 
as the Homes and Walks of Jesus are repro- 
duced to the eye and the mind. The book 
deserves a wide circulation. 

It is only necessary to announce a new poem 
by Whittier to secure for it a large demand. 
The Tent on the Beach, | the chief poem in the 
new volume, is thoroughly New-England in all 
its characters and descriptions, and we think 
is one of the most exquisite which the author’s 
genius has produced. 

The Diamond Edition of Tennyson{ presents 
in a neat and tasty form.the complete poems 





* The Diamond Cross, A Tale of American Society. 
By William Barnet Phillips. New-York: Hilton & Co 

+ Walks and Homes of Jesus. By the Rev. Daniel. 
Marsh, D.D., Philadelphia. Presbyterian Publication 
Committee. New-York: A, D. F. Randolph, 

$+ The House of Israel. By the author of the Wide, 
Wide World. New-York: Carter & Brothers. 

§ Out of Harness, By Thomas Guthrie, Same pub- 
lishers. 

| The Tent on the Beach, and other Poems, By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields, 

{ The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, complete 
edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
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of this favorite author, and at a price which 
will bring them within the reach of all. } 
- The admirers of the famous Caudle Lectures 
will be glad to learn that they are naw pub- 
lished in a neat form with appropriate illustra- 
tions.* r 
As a hymnist Charles Wesley is ‘known 
everywhere and highly appreciated. Only a 
small part of his published poems are now be- 
fore the' world, and these chiefly in Methodist 
hymn-books. The object of this present work} 
is. to show that the author was a genuine poet, 
aswell asa prolific and popular hymnist. The 
editor had access to every poem ever published 
by the Wesleys and has made his selection 
with a view to bring to the public notice such 
of them as possess most poetic merit, and will 
be new to most readers. 

Maurice de Guérin was one of those rare 
characters so seldom met with, and in whom 
one feels an intense interest. He was intro- 
duced to our readers in connection with .a 
notice of the Letters of Eugenie de Guérin 
(his sister) in the October issue. Besides his 
Journal,t every page of which is full of in- 
terest, the little volume contains a highly 
appreciative Essay on his writings by Matthew 
Arnold, and a brief Memoir. We reserve a 
fuller notice till the other volume promised 
shall appear. 

The first volume of the announced complete 
works of Dickens, from the prolific press of 
Ticknor & Fields has appeared,§ containing 
the edlebrated “ Pickwick Papers,” which at 
once established the reputation of the novelist. 
The volume is convenient in size, and neat and 
faultless in finish ; and, printed at the Cambridge 
press, and appropriately illustrated, can not fail 
to give satisfaction to the numerous admirers 
of the greatest of modern novelists. The au- 
thor’s likeness forms the frontispiece. One 


* Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. By Douglas Jer- 
rold. ‘With illustrations by Charles Keene. New- 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 

+ Charles Wesley seen in his Finer and less Familiar 
Poems, New-York: Hurd & Houghton. 

t The Journal of Maurice de Guérin, with an Essay 
by Matthew Arnold and a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. 
New-York: Leypoldt & Holt, 

§ The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By 
Charles Dickens, with original illustrations by 8. By- 
tinge, Jr, Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 


Books of the Month. 


[ April, 1867. 
volume 4s to appear each month till the series 


is complete. | 
~ ‘Bince'writing the above we have received 
“Our Mutual: Friend,” the second volume of 
‘the series. The'neatness, compactness, and 
cheapness of this edition, to say nothing of the 
convenient form and numerous illustrations 
and tinted paper, will make it the favorite one 
with the public. 

The tale of “‘ Ministering Children” has de- 
lighted and instructed multitudes of the young, 
who will be most happy to get a Sequel* to 
that work by the same charming authoress. 
Every child who has read her former work— 
and where is there one who has not ?—will not 
rest content till he has gotten this; so we 
need not commend it. If the young of this 
generation go without pure, healthful, and ele- 
vacing reading it will not be the fault of the 
Messrs. Carter. Possibly they may have ‘pub- 
lished a stupid book, but they never publish 
a bad one. 

Joseph IL. and his Court} is another volume 
of a series of historical novels by a German 
lady, which is attracting considerable attention, 
The books Ny written, and having an 
historical basisand the principal characters 
in them being well-known personages and 
leading actors in the world’s drama, they are 
full of interest and less objectionable than the 
highly wrought and sensational novel. Joseph 
Il. and his Court is similar in its structure to 
Frederick the Great and his Court—gossipy, 
containing lively sketches of various person- 
ages, and an outline of the history, political 
and social, of the period. The leading char- 
acters in it are Maria Theresa, her son, 
Joseph IL, and her daughter, Maria Antoi- 
nette. 

Since the above was written, another vol- 
umet still has appeared, the complement to 
Frederick the Great and his Court: it is as 
lively and full of interest as the previous ones, 


*A Sequel to Ministering Children. 
Louisa Charlesworth. Oarter & Brothers. 

+ Joseph II. and his Court. An Historical Novel 
By L. Mihlbach. Translated from the German by 
Adelaide de V, Chaudron. D, Appleton & Co. 

¢ Berlin and Sans-Souci; or, Frederick the Great 
and his Friends. By L. Mihlbach. Translated 
from the German by Mrs, Coleman and her 
daughters, 
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